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Portent of the Report on Coal Stocks 


OAL producers needs must look deep into the stock 
Ress of the Geological Survey last week to find 
comfort. The consumers are told by their Washington 
organization, the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
to consider the soft-coal crisis over and to go into the 
market for winter supplies. The Chamber says the 
trouble is over. it is understood that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is actively considering the lift- 
ing of the service order that gives coal preference 
and priority in transportation and in the use of cars. 
For weeks the production of soft coal has been increas- 
ing and the price declining. Stocks are now at a point 
above 35,000,000 tons, sufficient for thirty days on the 
average. 

There are several things that will prevent the coal 
market from sinking to the deadly monotony of two 
years ago. One, and the most important, is that these 
millions of tons of reserves are not equally distributed, 
even as they have been in normal times in the past. 
The railroads are particularly short of stocks. Their 
supply on Oct. 1 is reported as 5,450,000 tons, a 15-day 
supply, or only half the normal 30-day reserve at this 
time of the year. Locally this will have an important 
bearing on the situation as soon as zero weather,. long 
delayed in the northern areas, arrives. Nothing plays 
hob with coal distribution like confiscation by the rail- 
roads when they have to resort to such tactics for 
protection. 

Current market reports record the steady demand for 
domestic sizes and bear out the conclusion of the Sur- 
vey that retail dealers have low stocks. For the past 
month lump coal has been at a premium and the 
resultant sizes of steam coal are in oversupply. This 
situation will not be cleared up until industrials, par- 
ticularly in the regions adjacent to the mines in the 
Middle West, take it upon themselves to resume stock- 
ing. Every indication is that the pressure for domestic 
coals will continue heavy throughout the winter. 
Railroad-fuel demands in this territory, however, will 
curtail the supply of lump that can be applied on this 
business. 

The iron and steel industry, requiring a large volume 
of special coal and with but half a month’s reserve 
on Oct. 1, which by the way is not far below normal, 
is working with renewed activity. Though reserves of 
coal are not dangerously low, the stocks of byproduct 
coke on hand are reported as but one-fourth those in 
March and it seems apparent that there can be no 
falling off in this important market. With respect to 
steam coal New England has been in a comfortable 
position all year and it is now apparent that the 
Northwest will have little trouble on that score this 
winter. 

On the whole the feeling of relief that the crisis is 
past is warranted. A month’s average reserve is insur- 
ance against a panic market, but it is at least 10,000,000 


tons below the normal supply in the hands of consumers 
at this time of year. Offsetting the inequality of its 
distribution is the fact that the most distant markets 
are best supplied, which means that acute local trouble 
will be largely confined to consumers near the mines 
and thus able to get coal by rail without delay save 
when storms interfere. Severe weather is inevitable. 
Industry is gaining in activity. There is no likelihood 
that the coal market will fall flat this winter. Healthy 
activity will be better for all than a runaway market. 


Making Strikes Unnecessary 


ITH an April strike hanging over its head, the 

country is told by the United Mine Workers that 
the causes of strikes lie between the arrogance of mine 
officials and the refusals of the operators to meet the 
miners in the negotiation of wage settlements. In 
the second of its communications to the Coal Commis- 
sion in answer to a general request for information 
on the causes of strikes and suggestions for their 
prevention, the committee of the miners’ union urges 
complete unionization of the coal fields as the only 
true solution of the coal problem. The miners point 
out that the coal miner is the best striker in the world 
and say that they desire not that strikes be made im- 
possible, but unnecessary. 

It is not conceivable that the union in presenting 
these two communications to the commission has any 
idea that they will be taken seriously. These “releases” 
are too obviously releases for the press—the bid for 
support of the press in the suggestion that newspaper 
reporters be used as investigators is evidence in point. 
The commission has too patent an opportunity for 
checking the loose statements of the miners to cause 
any concern to those who desire that the facts be known. 

In respect to the last two general strikes the com- 
mission may conceivably go behind the record and 
concern itself with the basic causes; it may not content 
itself with the loose assertion that the miners had to 
strike because they could not learn what wage they 
would be offered when their contract expired. There 
is more than the turning of a phrase in the statement 
of the bituminous-coal operators that absentee control 
of mine labor is a prominent factor in general strikes. 
But then the overlordship of labor exercised by John 
L. Lewis is more a thing to be envied by the soft-coal 
operators than otherwise. The solution of the labor 
problem here is a control of that leadership in the public 
interest and not its complete abolition. It is fatuous 
to suppose that the union among the coal-mine workers 
can be eliminated. 

Since the public, and hence the Coal Commission, is 
chiefly interested in strikes as they affect the supply 
and price of coal, local strikes are of minor importance. 
Every industry that is organized has petty strikes, the 


building trades being a particular case in point. Dis- 
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putes at individual mines are common, and all too fre- 
quently these end in strikes in contravention of the 
contract between the company and the men. The United 
Mine Workers are maintaining that the officials of the 
coal companies are responsible for these outbursts. 
The fact of the matter is that the very nature of the 
relations between the producing company and the con- 
tract miner is such that constant adjustment is required 
in respect to matters of payment for work. No contract 
has ever been written that makes provision for every 
contingency. The foreman who is responsible for re- 
sults and costs is no more anxious to get work done 
as cheaply as possible than is the miner to get all he 
can for what he does. 

We venture to say that the promotion of a miner 
to foreman changes his viewpoint only and not his 
human nature. The complaint of the United Mine 
Workers that petty strikes are solely the result of 
arrogance on the part of minor officials is a one-sided 
statement. It is not borne out by the facts. Time 
and experience in the coal mines have produced a system 
of carrying upward the petty troubles between miner 
and. underofficial. It is set forth in the contract, and 
in most instances conciliation prevents open rupture and 
a strike. 

Where local strikes become common, as in the Middle 
West in recent years, there must be some underlying 
cause beyond the mere personalities of the mine officials. 
Plainly enough the irresponsibility of the miners toward 
their contracts has been increasing. There have been 
notorious but comparatively rare instances where indi- 
vidual operators have violated the contract by paying 
bonuses over the agreed scale of wages. In general, 
however, it is the union miner who in recent years has 
shown the greatest contempt for his contract, and until 
he can be made to respect his obligations in full, and 
not at his convenience, there will be local as well as 
general strikes. > 





Investigating Profits of 
Coal Industry for Last Ten Years 


N FRAMING the act under which the coal commis- 

sion is proceeding Congress said that the profits of 
the coal industry for the last ten years should be 
investigated. The coal industry, particularly the bitu- 
minous-coal men, should be thankful that ten years 
and not five was specified. On the wholeethe last five 
years have been the most profitable ever enjoyed by 
the coal industry. They have, furthermore, been the 
only five-year period in which the coal operators had 
any real idea of costs and profits. Prior to the war 
the coal company that had a real set of books on which 
were charged more than actual out-of-pocket expenses 
was an exception. Depletion, and in particular deple- 
tion of leaseholds, and depreciation were unkncwn 
accounts, little understood and, for that reason, gen- 
erally neglected. 

The commission has no choice in the matter of call- 
ing on the coal companies for a ten-year record, for the 
law says that it shall be done. The coal companies 
should be keen on giving that record. They should 
spare no expense in putting their books for the entire 
period on a comparable basis, setting up accounts for 
depletion and depreciation and other omitted items in 
the earlier years. If they fooled themselves ten years 
ago as to what they were making on their operations 
that is no reason for perpetuating the error. That no 
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charge was made for depreciation in the earlier part of 
that period on the accounts as then kept does not mean 
that that figure did not exist as a charge. 

The auditors and bookkeepers of every company 
should at once begin a study of the old records and 
be prepared to give the commission these reports when 
it calls for them, as it must. To look over the records 
of the past will cause much painful reminiscing but 
it were well that the facts be known. 


Mine Transportation 


x THE mine hauls lengthen, the business of mining 
more and more approaches that of railroading. 
Those who realize it earliest will profit most from that 
knowledge. The railroads have failed because they have 
not been kept in condition. The mines accordingly have 
suffered a shortage in car supply. Conditions are little 
better below ground. Car supply at the face is short 
because the underground railroads have been allowed to 
run down and are inadequate. 

It may yet be that we shall see roads ten and more 
miles long with separate transportation officials. This 
arrangement will be the only way of giving transrorta- 
tion its due emphasis. Mines already have hauls four 
to five miles long; there may be some even longer. As 
much as ten years back there was a mine in Wyoming 
having a five-mile haul. There are some in central 
Pennsylvania equally long. It would be interesting to 
get figures on this subject. 

What is being done to meet these difficult problems? 
One company, the Cambria Steel Co., has laid 70-lb. 
rail and introduced a 35-ton locomotive. Another, sud- 
denly waking up to the idea that its transportation 
problem overshadowed that of mining, replaced its light 
rail with rail of like weight to that of the mine to 
which reference has been made. Some of the anthra- 
cite mines are using limestone ballast. Other companies 
are introducing a bedding of field stone. Many old 
stone fences in farming and mining regions have already 
found their way underground. Train dispatching is 
being introduced, and cars are being made having spring 
draft rigging and even axles with spring boxings. Some 
companies no longer wait till cars are ditched to examine 
them but keep them under constant inspection. Others 
follow railroad methods in the inspection and laying off 
of locomotives. Bonding and feed-wire erection are 
improving. Tracks are better lined and graded. 

About eight years ago at a meeting of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America someone said something 
about transportation problems around the mines and 
a general laugh greeted the suggestion that the mine 
had any transportation problems of its own apart from 
railroad transportation. The leading superintendents 


‘of today realize that they have a real railroad system 


underground, and the very recognition of that fact is a 
cure for many of the mining evils with which they had 
formerly contended. One superintendent who realized 
that the main problem of his mine was transportation 
was able to convert that operation from a dismal failure 
to a conspicuous success. There is a distinct value in 
calling a spade a spade. It sometimes solves your prob- 
lems for you. In some of our mines with insufficient 
superintendence to call the mine tracks a “railroad” 
would in a month or two develop an individual known 
as the “road superintendent” and in a few months later 
a road that would make haulage both cheaper and more 
speedy. 
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A Specialty of 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD* 


Kingston, Pa 





Dunmore Breaker Makes 


Grate or Broken Coal 














Pennsylvania Coal Co.’s Fireproof Preparator—Lump and Steamboat, 
Still Dry, Are Picked on Table by Sixteen Men—Protection of Rock 


Chutes—Screen Areas Provided— 


more, Pa., just outside the City of Scranton, a 

new breaker has been completed, regarding which 
a preliminary and incomplete description was given in 
the paper entitled “Advances in the Preparation of 
Anthracite,” read before the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and appearing in 
Volume 56 of the Transactions. 

Since this paper was written the breaker has been 
finished. It went into operation on Sept. 11, 1922, at 
the conclusion of the anthracite mine strike. The 
building is constructed entirely of steel, concrete and 
glass. Wood was used only for the lining of the loading 
pockets and the construction of the jigs. The building 
is as fireproof as it is possible to make a structure 
of this kind. 


*Anthracite Field Editor, Coal Age. 


\ No. 1 colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., Dun- 


Clay Pipe for Carrying Fine Coal 


Some features about the building are of considerable 
interest, differing from those in most of the ‘other 
breakers in the anthracite field. At this preparator a 
specialty is made of grate, or broken, coal. The coal is 
not wetted before it reaches the bull shakers at the top 
of the breaker but is allowed to pass in a dry condition 
from the bull shakers to the picking table, where sixteen 
men carefully remove all loose slate and chip off whatever 
may be found adhering to the large pieces of coal. An- 
other feature somewhat peculiar to this breaker is that 
the rock chutes are so designed that only pieces of rock 
less than 8 in. square can travel down them. The miners 
are not supposed to put in their cars any slate larger 
than the size specified. 

By. thus limiting the size of rock that the chutes will 
handle these transportation ways are considerably re- 
duced in size and can be made less heavy. Futhermore, 
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Sa aS No. 1 Breaker 
i "Ni : 2 Structure put in 
“a oneoe? eee : operation for the 


first time at the con- 
be clusion of the recent 
mine strike. The 
illustration in the 
headpiece shows 
. the breaker and the 
ie &% long 385-ft. con- 
; veyor line that 
te gO . raises the coal to 
' 3 the top of the build- 
ing. One of the 
prominent features 
of this structure is 
the excellent light- 
ing provided by the 
glass. sides. The 
roofs are somewhat 
more steeply pitched 
than is customary 
in the anthracite 
region. The only 
parts of wood are 
the lining of the 
loading pockets and 
the jigs. 
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Terminal 
Rock Loading 
Chutes 


The rock is all under 
6 in. in diameter, as 
the chutes are not 
made so that they 
will accommodate 
4 any larger size. 
Bigger rock is ac- 
cordingly left in the 
mines. This provi- 
sion makes it possi- 
ble to use rock 
chutes of lighter 
weight than is 
usual. An electric 
lccomotive hauls 
the rock cars to the 
rock dump for dis- 
posal. Note the 
transformers on a 
platform to the 
right. 














small rock can be better inspected than large when it 
gets to the rock shakers. 

The breaker drive is not centered in a single unit but 
consists of several motors: One of 200 hp. is used to 
drive the main dragline conveyor and six of 100 hp. 
actuate the shakers and the jigs. There also are three 
25-hp. motors, making a total of 875 hp. installed. 

Designed to handle an output of 4,000 tons in eight 
hours, the breaker has not as yet reached its capacity, 
but the output during the early part of October ran 
consistently at about 3,000 tons per day of eight hours. 
The areas of the shaker screens are as follows: The 
lump-coal deck has 90 sq. ft. of screening surface; the 
grate or broken-coal, 225 sq. ft.; the egg-coal, 609 sq. 
ft.; the stove-coal, 360 sq. ft.; the chestnut-coal, 648 sq. 





Foot of 
Conveyor 


Here the cars are, 
weighed and dump- 
ed, their contents 
being taken uptothe 
top of the breaker 
by a conveyor 
measuring 385 ft. 
between centers, 











ft.; the pea-coal, 180 sq.ft.; the No. 1 buckwheat-coal, 
180 sq. ft.; the rice-coal, 216 sq. ft., and the barley- 
coal also 216 sq. ft. 

In some places in the breaker the chutes are lined 
with vitrified clay pipe, and this is applied in an un- 
usual way. In the first place a concrete chute was 
constructed somewhat larger than the half section of 
the vitrified clay pipe. The pipe was then installed and 
grouted into place. <A distance of from } to 2 in. was 
left between the joints of the pipe lining. 

It is doubtful whether this arrangement will prove 
satisfactory in practice, as the grout is not as hard as 
the glazed surface of the pipe. In consequence it is 
likely to be abraded, and then the pipe will be attacked 
from the edge, and as a result will wear abnormally. 
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COAL 


It would seem that a longer life would be obtained if 
the sections of the vitrified clay pipe were laid tight 
against each other. One of the accompanying illustra- 
tions shows this pipe and the construction of the chutes. 
All the boiler coal is weighed by a fuel meter. 

The loss of coal from spillage at the average breaker 
is considerable. When the railroad cars are loaded 
some coal will inevitably be spilled either over the top 
of the car or through leaks in its bottom or sides which 
have not been properly stopped. This coal usually 
collects on the ground around the loading pockets until 
it is finally removed by a man with a hand shovel. Ar- 




















CONCRETE CHUTES WITH VITRIFIED-PIPE LINING 


Chutes marked with a cross are of vitrified pipe set in a ccncrete 
base. The upper surface of one of these pipe chutes can be seen 
in the lower left-hand corner. Such chutes are not only fireproof 
but in some degree serve to stiffen the building in which they 
are used. 


rangements were made in designing this breaker to 
avoid this labor. The floors under the loading chutes 
and the bottom of the breaker have been built of con- 
crete and so arranged that they drain to one point. It 
is pcessible, therefore, at this plant to wash all the coal 
spilled in loading to a tank where the coal settles out 
of the water and is removed by a dragline conveyor 
which takes it to the condemned-coal conveyor, whence 
it is sent through the breaker for re-treatment. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows the flow 
sheet of the Pennsylvania No. 1 breaker. The figures 
in the accompanying text refer to those on the illustra- 
tion. When it comes from the mire the coal goes to 
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NO WASTE OF COAL AT THE LOADING POCKETS 
The floor of this section of the breaker 1s of concrete and so 
arranged that any coal spilt can be washed to a tank below the 
track and sent back through the breaker for preparation. 


the foot of the main conveyor. Here the coal is weighed 
(1) and the mine cars are dumped by means of a steam 
dump (2). The coal is then taken to the top of the 
breaker by means of a Wilmot chain conveyor (3) which 
measures 385 ft. between centers and has 1?-in. joint 
pins. The flights are 5 ft. apart and 4 ft. wide. It has 
an estimated capacity of 4,000 tons in eight hours. 
When the coal leaves the conveyor it is dumped into 
a chute leading to the three-deck, main, or bull, shakers 
(4) in the top of the breaker. The lump coal, which 
includes the -steamboat,..passes~-to-a-picking chute (5) 
and is here picked by sixteen men. The coal is kept 
dry until it is hand picked. Thus the pickers are aided 
in distinguishing between slate and coal. The broken 
and egg coal which is takén from the second and third 
decks of the main shakers (4) pass directly to Elmore 
jigs (6 and 7). The rock from these jigs is hand 
picked to remove coal and bone, the latter being sent to 
the bone rolls (8), from which the crushed material 
passes to another shaker (9) which makes egg, stove 
and two sizes of chestnut coal. The coal from the jigs 
then passes to the picking floor, where the bone left 























DRIVING MECHANISM FOR BANK OF SHAKER SCREENS 
A flywheel is placed on the driving shaft to afford practically 


uniform rotational speed. 
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in the coal will be removed. The cleaned product goes 
directly to the pockets (10 and 11). 

Cleaned lump coal from the picking chute (5) goes 
through the main rolls, and thence to a set of broken, 
or grate, and egg shakers (12). Grate coal then passes 
to a picking chute (13) and unites with the egg coal 
and passes through the rolls (14). Thence it passes 
to another set of shakers (15) on which egg, stove and 
two sizes of chestnut are made. The egg, stove and 
chestnut coal then goes to Wilmot jigs. After cleaning 
the oal in the jigs, it passes from the egg jigs (16) 
and the stove jigs (17) and is then hand picked, the 
cleaned product going to the proper pockets (11 and 
18). Bone coal recovered in handpicking the grate, egg 
and stove coals unites and goes through rolls (19), the 
crushed product of which will be carried by the con- 
demned-coal conveyor (29) to the shaker (9). 

Cleaned coal from jigs (20 and 21) which treat the 
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two sizes of chestnut coal, after uniting, go to the nut 
pocket (22). Shaker (9) is so arranged that the bot- 
tom deck can be changed to produce pea coal; in that 
case this size passes to the pea jigs (23), the cleaned 
product of which will go to the pocket (24). 

Rock from the egg and stove jigs (16 and 17) unites 
and is taken by the egg-and-stove rock conveyor (25) 
to the egg-and-stove rock shakers (26). Here it is 
separated, after which the bone is hand picked (27 
and 28) from the rock and is sent to the grate, egg and 
stove bone rolls (19), and thence to the condemned- 
coal conveyor (29). The rock from the chestnut and 
pea jigs (20, 21 and 23) unites and goes to the chest- 
nut-and-pea rock conveyor (30), thence to a shaker 
(31), where the fines are removed. The rock then goes 
to the rock pocket (32) and the fines to the slush tank 
(33). Instead of sending this rock from the chestnut 
and pea jigs (20, 21 and 23) to the rock conveyor (30), 
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FLOW SHEET OF BREAKER SHOWING WHOLE PREPARATION PROCESS AND LOADING PROVISIONS 


In the illustration L = lump; G = grate, or broken: E = 


egg: S = steamboat: N = nut; P pea; No. 1 and No. 2 


are two sizes of chestnut which are combined after washing 
and are shipped from a single pocket. 
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Wilmot Jigs 


In this battery of 
jigs, egs, stove, 
chestnut and pea 
ccals are cleaned. 
The spiral chute to 
the left conveys the 
broken coal pre- 
pared near the top 
of the breaker to 
the pocket near the 
railroad track. It 
will be of interest 
to compare the 
light, uninflamma- 
ble walls of this 
breaker with those 
of the old wooden 
structures which 
formerly were all 
the anthracite re- 
gion knew. With 
the cld_breakers_ it 
was difficult to dis- 
tinguish coal from 
slate under _ the 
unfavorable light 
conditions obtain- 
ing. 











however, it can be sent to the chestnut and pea rolls 
(34), from which the resulting product is sent to the 
condemned-coal conveyor (29). 

All of the fine coal from shakers (9 and 15) unites 
and passes to shaker (35), where pea, No. 1 buckwheat, 
rice, barley and slush are separated. The sized coals 
without further treatment pass directly to their re- 
spective pockets (37 and 38), the slush going to the 
slush dump (39). The barley coal can be sent from 
the shaker (35) to the barley tank (40) on its way to 
the pocket (38). All the slush from the Elmore jigs 
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Pea 180 sq.ft». 
Buck 180 sq. FH ss 














near the top of the breaker and from the Wilmot jig 
passes to the slush tank (33). 

As already stated, the coal spilled is washed to the 
track-coal tank (42). All the lip-screen coal (41) is 
taken to shaker (43) on which it is joined by the 
track-tank coal. Here the water is separated from it. 
The coal is then delivered to the condemned-coal con- 
veyor, which takes it back through the breaker for re- 
treatment. 

The buckwheat, rice and barley sizes, instead of 
going to their respective pockets after being screened 
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LONGITUDINAL AND END CROSS-SECTION OF BREAKER 


Lump coal is carefully picked by sixteen men before it is wetted so that dirt can be more readily recognized and 
eliminated. ‘When the slate is wet the water film, having a black background, has a luster difficult to 
distinguish from that of coal. The head of the conveyor by which codl is brought 
to the breaker can be seen on the right. 
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on shaker (35), can be sent to a fuel conveyor (44) 
which delivers its material to the fuel meter (45); 
then it is taken by conveyor (46) to the boiler plant. 
The old breaker required approximately 150 men to 
prepare the coal, whereas in the new building only 66 
men are required, including all loaders. These are 
divided as follows: 7 jig runners, 6 shaker tenders, 16 
platemen, 3 sweepers, 1 oiler, 18 slate pickers, 1 breaker 
foreman, 2 carpenters, 1 machinist and 11 loaders. 
Thus a large saving in labor is afforded, and this 
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economy in itself will give a considerable return on 
the cost of construction of the new breaker, which jigs 
estimated to have been between $800,000 and $900,000, 

Every new breaker shows a large saving over pre- 
vious breakers. This one is certainly no exception to 
that rule and the saving in this instance would be more 
marked were it not for the fact that a special grade 
of coal is required at this breaker. Except for this it 
is possible that many of the sixteen platemen now em- 
ployed might be dispensed with. 





Reporting Delays Lowers Production Costs 


By GEORGE EDWARDS 
Pikeville, Ky. 

Ay IMPORTANT item of expense in coal-mining 
operations is delays. It is a common occurrence at 

the average coal mine for the tipple to be waiting on 
coal, the main-haulage locomotive standing idle at the 
main sidetrack, and at other times the gathering loco- 
motives and mules waiting on the main-line locomotive. 
The explanation that usually will be given on inquiry 
is that the delay has lasted only a few minutes. Fur- 
ther questioning brings one no closer to the real trouble, 
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DELAY RECORDS FOR WEIGHMAN, MOTORMAN 
AND DRIVER 


What records of accidents have done for safety, records of delay 
may be expected to do for steadiness of operation. Much has 
been said of wasted ccal in coal mines but the pitifulness and 
unprofitableness of the waste of time should be just as apparent. 


for it is a common failing with most of us to blame 
delays or other failures on someone else. 

Recently at a new and medern mine, where prep- 
arations are being made to handle a large tonnage, 12 
minutes was lost while a car of slack was being moved 
and another car was being placed under the chute. The 
most common delay on main-haulage roads is derail- 
ments, inconvenient switching room inside and out, and 
frequently failure to move the trips owing to the desire 
to haul longer trips than the locomotive can handle. 

A boss newly engaged recently found that the main- 
line motors nad perpetual trouble in moving their trips. 
He decided on smaller trips and more of them, and his 
plan resulted in an immediate increase in production. 

But the bane of the gathering crews’ existence is 
derailments and lack of space to get around the mine 
cars and trips easily and speedily, the latter trouble 
being due to low entries and to roadways narrowed 
along the clearance side by standing posts and timber 
sets and by loose material such as ties, rails, posts, 


slate and coal laid alongside the tracks. This is often 


the first fault to be rectified. 

A good plan when studying delays is to have “delay 
reports” made out daily by drivers, motormen, tipple- 
man and others for a month or more at a time. In 
this way the causes of delay of every kind can be placed 
where they belong. The attached reports, used periodi- 
cally by the North East Coal Co., in Kentucky, have 
proven to be most valuable in locating trouble and 
keeping everybody moving. 





Disk Fan Actually Made from Metal Disks 


DISK fan usually is a machine built up with the 

aid of rivets. The illustration shows one that 
actually is made out of 
two disks by merely cut- 
ting the fan radially and 
pressing into fan blades 
the sixteen sectors thus 
formed. The two disks 
are placed back to back 
and riveted together, 
forming a wheel 5 ft. in 
diameter. The blades 
overlap one-half their 
width for their entire 
length. The bearings 
are collar oiled and are 
proof against suction, 
which sometimes draws 
out the lubricant. 
The fan is made by the 
Pittsburgh Fan & Manu- 











PRESSED-STEEL DISK FAN 


é This fan is made by merely 
facturing Co., Bessemer cutting and_ pressing two disks 

oo ai a (which have been riveted together ) 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. so as to form blades. 
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Temple Coal Co. Supplements Its Breathing Apparatus 
With Mask That Absorbs All Poisons in Mine Air 


In Devitalized Air Oxygen-Breathing Equipment Alone Can 
Be Used, but in Many Cases Where a Safety Lamp Will 
Burn, Work Can Be Done Safely in the R’ght Kind of Mask 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 


one of the great dangers of mining is from the 

emission of gas. No matter what ventilating pre- 
cautions are taken, how completely safety lamps, elec- 
tric and flame, are furnished, how closely the men are 
inspected to see if they are carrying matches beyond 
danger points, or how rigorously the working places 
themselves are inspected, gas explosions will occur as 
long as man mines coal. 

With the danger of these explosions always in mind 
coal-company officials in the anthracite region have es- 
tablished rescue stations at the various collieries. One 
of the most modern and well-equipped of these is that 
of the Temple Coal Co. at its Mount Lookout Colliery, 
near Pittston, Pa. 

This station has six Gibbs oxygen apparatus, Edison 
electric lamps, Wolf safety lamps, carbon-monoxide de- 
tectors, an oxygen pump and cylinders, a mercury 
manometer for testing apparatus, a resuscitating device 
and six Burrell all-service gas masks. 

After an explosion of methane, afterdamp is formed, 
which consists of oxygen, nitrogen, methane, carbon 
dioxide and carbon monoxide. In’ many cases enough 
oxygen is present to support life, but, unfortunately, 
it is not possible for a man to live in an atmosphere 
that contains much carbon monoxide. In consequence 
men who have hitherto engaged in rescue work have had 
to wear a helmet that would provide them with oxygen 
and would also exclude from the atmosphere they 
breathed any carbon monoxide. 


[: PRACTICALLY all parts of the anthracite fields 


*Anthracite Field Editor, Coal Age. 





Gas-Mask 
Crew 


These men are fitted 
with gas masks 
which can be used 
for two hours in 
any afterdamp mix- 
ture so. long as 
there are breath- 
able quantities of 
oxygen present in 
the air. Thus the 
mask may be worn 
wherever a_ light 
willburn. The hop- 
calite used in the 
mask has the power 
of rendering a cer- 
tain quantity of car- 
bon monoxide harm- 
less by oxidizing 
that gas and form- 
ing carbon dioxide. 











After a long series of experiments a chemical known 
as hopcalite has been discovered that will change carbon 
monoxide into carbon dioxide. It is used in the all- 
service gas mask. This chemical, together with char- 
coal and calcium chloride, is placed in a canister which 
is shown hanging from the necks of the men in one of 
the illustrations. 

Air is admitted through the bottom of the canister 
and as it passes through the charcoal it is filtered, the 
smoke being absorbed with any ammonia gases which 
it may contain. It then passes through the calcium 
chloride, which absorbs the moisture, and then through 


‘the hopcalite, which changes the carbon monoxide into 


carbon dioxide. Again the air passes through calcium 
chloride and then through another layer of charcoal, 
and then into a timing device. Sufficient hopcalite is 
provided in the canister to last for two hours. 

With each breath the timer is actuated. The breath 
operates a small valve which revolves an indicator in a 
clockwise direction around a dial. This action is auto- 
matic, the position of the dial indicating the length of 
time the canister has been used and of course the length 
of time that canister can be worn before being re- 
charged. Each canister is good for a two-hour period 
of actual service, whether worn intermittently or con- 
tinuously. 

One important feature is that the air of the mine is 
dried in the canister and is so deflected that it strikes 
the lenses of the face mask so that they remain clear 
under all conditions. This deflecting of the dry air 
against the lenses removes all moisture that might be 
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RESCUE CREW AT MINES OF THE TEMPLE COAL CO. AT MOUNT LOOKOUT COLLIERY, NEAR PITTSTON, PA. 


At this colliery six oxygen apparatus, six all-service gas masks, several electric lamps, safety lamps, carbon- 
monoxide. detectors, an oxygen pump and cylinders and a resuscitating 
device are kept ready in case of accident. 


deposited by the exhaled air. The air passes out 
through the exhalation valve, which opens on exhalation 
and closes upon inhalation, so that the wearer gets 
absolutely fresh air at each breath. 

The mask gives all the protection a self-contained 
uxygen apparatus will give, provided enough oxygen is 
present in the surrounding atmosphere to support the 
flame in a flame safety lamp. In other words a flame 
safety lamp is the guide in knowing how far to travel, 
for it indicates when a point has been reached at which 
the oxygen content of the atmosphere is too low to sup- 
port life under exertion. The safety lamp will be ex- 
tinguished when the oxygen in the air falls as low as 
16 per cent. As a man can live in an atmosphere which 
contains as little as 12 to 18 per cent of oxygen the 
indication of the expiring flame of the safety lamp 
affords a liberal factor of safety. As the hopcalite is 
not affected by a change in temperature, the mask will 
furnish protection regardless of the heat or cold to 
which it is exposed during or before service. 


Gas Mask HAS ADVANTAGE OF LIGHTNESS IN WEIGHT 


The Burrell gas mask has another advantage over the 
oxygen apparatus. It is extremely light, weighing only 
52 Ib. Thus the wearer can do heavy work and not 
become as fatigued as when wearing the oxygen-breath- 
ing apparatus. The gas mask is particularly valuable 
in re-establishing ventilation and for exploration work, 
particularly in advance of the working gangs. Members 





EQUIPMENT ROOM OF RESCUE STATION 


In the foreground may be seen the oxygen pump and on the 
shelves, boxes and trunks containing gas masks and rescue appa- 
ratus respectively and a mercury manometer for testing the latter. 


of the rescue crew also can use this type of mask in 
keeping open communications with the oxygen-appar- 
atus squad and the base of operation at the foot of the 
shaft. 

In making preliminary explorations of mine fires it 
would be quite helpful, for it would permit the super- 
intendent or mine foreman to make his preliminary 
explorations of the conflagration without exposing him- 
self, as such men too often do, to the danger of carbon- 
monoxide poisoning. 

A few gas masks of this kind kept in the mine might 
serve pumpmen, stablemen and others well should a 
fire break out during an off shift when they alone are 
on duty. It would practically assure their arriving at 
the surface in condition to report the occurrence of the 
fire. Another purpose for which it might be valuable 
is in protecting shotfirers and firebosses from monoxide 
poisoning. Misfires often occur which set fire to the 
working places. A gas mask of the all-service type 
would permit the shotfirers to make explorations in 
safety despite the heavy smoke that arises from such 
fires. 





Wages Paid and Selling Price of Coal and 
Coke in West Virginia 
(Year Ended June 30, 1921) 
Pick Miners Paid Per 
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Keeping the Storage Battery Young and Lively 


Danger of Manual Adjustment in Charging Lead Battery—Disadvantages 
of True Constant-Potential Charging—Modified Constant Potential with 
2.6 Volts per Cell and Fixed Series Resistor Recommended for Lead Battery 


By M. F. PACKARD* 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


charging, for the life and performance of the 

storage battery are so largely dependent on the 
way in which this work is done. Ignorance of the 
requirements and carelessness in their fulfillment are 
responsible for most premature battery failures. For 
this reason this article will discuss the charging proh- 
lem, indicating the advantages and disadvantages of 
various methods, so that the one best adapted for a 
given condition may be selected. Only the vital phases 
can be discussed and then only briefly, for the subject 
is a lengthy one. 

In charging a lead battery it is of greatest impor- 
tance to avoid gassing at high charging rates and to 
keep the cell temperature below 110 deg. F. Until the 
prescribed finishing rate is reached these requirements 
are fulfilled by adjusting the charging rate in amperes 
to a value at all times less than the ampere hours out 
of the battery. The locomotive should be equipped 
with a reliable ampere-hour meter, which will indicate 
the ampere hours out of the battery and be a guide in 
determining the discharge limit. 

The ampere-hour meter is designed to run slow on 
charge and when used on a lead battery should be 
adjusted so that about 15 per cent more ampere hours 
will be returned than were taken out. The ampere-hour 
efficiency varies somewhat with the battery construc- 
tion and charging conditions, so it may be found neces- 
sary to depart a little from the figure given. The meter 
may be readily adjusted, however, and a few trials 
will determine the best setting. The battery-compart- 
ment cover must be left open throughout the charge, so 
that the highly explosive gases that are given off by the 
battery during part of the charge can escape freely. No 
lighted tobacco, matches or other exposed fire or sparks 
should be allowed in the vicinity of the battery while it 
is being charged. 

In the past the charging current has been adjusted 
quite extensively by hand, but when the charge was 
thus regulated the battery frequently was damaged 
severely in consequence of the ignorance or carelessness 
of the attendant. It is seldom practicable to hold the 
ampere input equal to the ampere hours out of the 
battery, as this involves too constant attention, and 
there are objections to the size of the equipment needed, 
as will be shown later in discussing constant-potential 
charging. 

The usual procedure is to start the charge at a fixed 
rate in amperes—termed “the starting rate’—continue 
at this rate till the battery begins to gas, and then 
reduce the current to “the finishing rate,” which is held 
to the end of the charge. All locomotive type batteries 
have these two rates designated and they can be approx- 
imated by occasional adjustment. The danger is that 
the initial rate may be continued after the battery has 


T=: much emphasis cannot be placed on careful 





*General engineering superintendent, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 


begun to gas violently. This dislodges the active mate- 
rial and causes overheating, with the destruction of 
the separator. 

The finishing rate of charging may be continued for 
a reasonable time after the battery is fully charged 
without causing injury. The charging current is 
adjusted either by varying a series resistor or the field 
of the generator. The latter is most economical, but 
with series resistance less frequent adjustment is 
needed, as it acts as a ballast and the current- may 
remain fairly constant if the difference between the 
line and battery voltages is great enough. The approx- 
imate cell voltage during a charge by this method is 
shown in Fig. 1, curve A. 

An automatic charging system is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to one necessitating manual adjustment and, 
moreover, it is entirely practicable. True constant- 
potential charging is automatic in so far as regulation 
of the charging rate is concerned, and with suitable pro- 
tective apparatus no attention will be needed after the 
charge is started. The voltage chosen is such that the 
current will taper with the rising counter electromotive 
force of the battery and always be approximately equal 
to the ampere hours out of the battery. 

Fig. 2 illustrates what takes place during a charge 
by this method. This system has several drawbacks 
which make its use ordinarily impractical. These are: 
(1) The excessive power that is required in the early 
stages of charging a completely discharged battery. 
(This makes both the investment in generating equip- 
ment and the demand charges high.) (2) The difficulty 
in preventing excessive voltage fluctuations and (3) the 
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FIG. 1—CHARGING CURVES FOR LEAD BATTERY 


These curves are only approximate, for the actual results will 
vary with the temperature, condition and structure of the cell. 
Curve A shows the volts per cell with the normal two-step charge, 
curve B the volts per cell with a modified constant-potential charge 
where the battery is being charged with a line pressure of approx- 
imately 2.6 volts per cell, curve C the current when the cell 
voltage is that recorded in curve B. 
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FIG. 2—CURRENT CURVE, CONSTANT VOLTAGE CHARGE 
As in Fig. 1 these curves are only approximate, for the actual 
results will vary with the temperature, condition and structure of 


the cell. The potential of the constant-voltage charge is 2.3 volts 
per cell. This also is for the lead battery. 
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necessity for adjusting bus voltage to meet seasonal 
temperature changes. 

The simplest and safest automatic charging system 
probably is that called the modified constant-potential 
method. Best results can be obtained with a fairly 
uniform voltage, but fluctuations are not harmful pro- 
vided adjustment is based on maximum potential, their 
only effect being to prolong the time required for the 
charge. The most suitable potential is 2.6 volts per cell, 
and this should be provided. A fixed series resistor 
also is required. 

For higher voltages greater resistance must be used, 
and the time for a complete charge will be correspond- 
ingly lengthened. Lower voltages can be utilized, but 
the objectionable features of the true constant-potential 
system begin to arise. Typical voltage and current 
curves for a charge of this nature with a bus potential 

of approximately 2.6 
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apparatus for any of 
the tapering-current 
systems can be made 
so as to disconnect 
the battery upon 
power failure, to re- 
establish connections 
upon the return of 
power and finally 
open the circuit 
when a full charge 
has been given to the battery or accumulator. 

The diagram in Fig. 3 illustrates one way of accom- 
plishing this with the modified constant-potential 
system. A failure of the supply voltage when the 
battery is on charge will cause the reverse current 
relay to function, opening the circuit and preventing 
discharge by breaking the closing coil circuit of the 
magnet contactor. Upon the return of power the 
magnet contactor will reconnect the battery, its closing 
coil being energized through the contact of the reverse- 
current relay, which will be closed by its shunt coil. 
Upon completion of the charge, as determined by the 
ampere-hour meter, the circuit breaker will open the 
circuit, being tripped by its shunt coil, which is 
energized through the zero contact of the ampere-hour 
meter. 

The circuit breaker will open also in case of any 
short-circuits that cause overload. When the differ- 
ence between the line and battery voltages is so great 
that the time of charging becomes excessive, it is pos- 
sible to use a two-step resistor and increase the rate 
during the first part of the charge, automatically re- 
ducing it at the correct point by a circuit breaker con- 
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FIG. 3—CHARGING DIAGRAM FOR 
MODIFIED CONSTANT- 
POTENTIAL CHARGE 


A failure in the voltage supplied 
while the battery is being charged will 
cause the revers-current relay on the 
right to function, opening the circuit 
and preventing the cells from discharg- 
ing into the line. When power returns, 
the magnetic contactor will reconnect 
the battery. 
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trolled through an auxiliary contact of the ampere-hour 
meter. 

In cases where a single lead battery is to be charged 
from a motor-generator set the generator can be de- 
signed with a drooping characteristic such that the 
current will taper essentially as in the modified con- 
stant-potential system. Furthermore, the series resist- 
ance may be omitted. The disadvantage of this is that 
it is applicable only to a single battery of fixed capacity 
and of a given number of cells. 

It should be borne in mind that all automatic charg- 
ing outfits need some adjustment subsequent to installa- 
tion, as the manufacturer seldom knows the exact 
voltage conditions or the loss in voltage in the connect- 
ing wires. Either resistors are provided with taps to 
permit slight changes or a certain degree of generator- 
field adjustment is possible, and a little experimenting 
will determine what is needed. 

What is termed an “equalizing charge” must be 
given to a lead. battery approximately once each week, 
whatever normal charging method is used. This con- 
sists of a prolonged overcharge, disregarding the 
ampere-hour meter, at a rate preferably about one-half 
the finishing rate, though if conditions make a reduc- 
tion impossible, the finishing rate may be used, provided 
the cell temperature is watched and kept within the 
permissible limit. The object of this charge is to make 
up for any deficiency in normal charging caused by 
inaccuracies in the ampere-hour meter or by peculiari- 
ties in the individual cell and to be absolutely certain 
that all the cells and all the plates in each cell are fully 
charged. 

It is advisable to use one cell of the lead battery as a 
“pilot cell” as a guide to the condition of the whole. 
Before discontinuing the equalizing charge all cells of 
the battery should be gassing freely and evenly and 


‘three consecutive half-hour readings should show no 


increase. Occasionally, at the end of an equalizing 
charge, a record of the specific gravity of each cell 
should be taken. A slightly higher final cell voltage is 
required for equalizing, but usually no special provision 
need be made, as the load is small and the natural 
regulation sufficient. When the straight constant- 
potential system is used, however, it frequently is im- 
practicable to raise the bus voltage as much as is neces- 
sary, in which case the battery must be divided into two 
groups and a series resistor inserted. 

It is sometimes necessary that a battery stand idle 
for a prolonged period. The simplest way to prevent 
deterioration is to give it an equalizing charge about 
once a month and, of course, add water occasionally. If 
this infrequent charging is impossible it usually is best 
to dismantle the battery, and instructions to suit the 
conditions should be obtained from the manufacturer: 


CHARGING REQUIREMENTS OF NICKEL-IRON BATTERY 


The requirements for charging batteries of the 
nickel-iron type differ in many respects from those enu- 
merated for the lead battery. On the whole there is 
much less chance of injuring the battery by improper 
charging, though the performance and output may be - 
adversely affected if certain precautions are neglected. 
The charging rate is limited only to that which will 
not produce a cell temperature in excess of 115 deg. F. 
or cause frothing at the filler opening. The greater 
internal loss renders the possibility of overheating 
much more acute than in the case of the lead battery; 
therefore the temperature should be carefully watched. 
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Normal charging for a battery of this type is at 
constant current, and the value chosen by the manu- 
facturer has been found by experience to give the best 
results. When that current has been adhered to, prac- 
tically maximum capacity is obtained and the chance of 
overheating, with the battery as commonly installed in 
locomotives, is small. The temperature of a battery 
will rise during discharge. How much depends on the 
time of discharge. Consequently it seldom is advisable 
to start charging just as soon as the locomotive returns 
to the shed. Before current is fed to it the battery 
should be permitted to cool. 

An ampere-hour meter is about the only convenient 
guide for determining the state of charge, as readings 
of the specific gravity of the electrolyte are of no value. 


‘The meter should be adjusted to run slow on charge so 


that about 25 per cent more ampere hours will be 
returned than were taken out. As in the lead battery, 
some departure from this value may be advisable. 

Should the extent of the previous discharge be un- 
known the battery may be considered fully charged 
when the voltage has remained constant for 30 minutes 
at about 1.9 volts per cell with normal current flowing. 
The precautions mentioned for the lead battery with 
respect to ventilation of the compartment and exposed 
flames should be strictly followed. 

The nickel-iron battery will give its best performance 
if charged at the normal constant-current rate. To 
obtain a reasonably constant current, without excessive 
loss, the current flow must be adjusted manually. Prac- 
tically the only objection to this method, if the pre- 
cautions mentioned are taken, is the attention required. 
The danger of overheating is not great, and overcharg- 
ing is not harmful. The charging rate is satisfactorily 
adjusted either by varying a series resistor or the field 
of the charging generator, as in the case of the lead 
battery. The curve, Fig. 5, shows the variation in ter- 
minal voltage for constant-current charging. 


FINISHING CURRENT T00O WEAK TO BB EFFECTUAL 


Though strictly constant-potential charging without 
series resistance does not involve as high an initial peak 
as in the case of the lead battery the tapering of the 
current to a small value at the end of charge is objec- 
tionable. It has been found that the portion of the 
charge at less than the normal value of current is not 
sufficiently effective in performing the necessary 
electro-chemical action to charge the battery completely. 
The effects are shown by sluggish action and a gradual 
reduction in the effective discharge voltage. The 
battery is in no wise harmed by this treatment and 
may be restored to a healthy condition by means of 
overcharging and several cycles of normal charge and 
discharge. The employment of this method is prac- 
tically precluded by the inefficiency and poor perform- 
ance of a battery regularly thus charged. 

Automatic charging, of course, is very desirable and 
it is most commonly obtained by practically the same 
method as that termed “modified constant-potential” 
in the case of the lead battery. The scheme of connec- 
tions shown in Fig. 3 applies equally here. The use of 
a fixed resistor will result, of course, in a tapering 
charging current and loss of capacity similar to that 
experienced when true constant-potential charging is 
employed, but the effect becomes less as the variation in 
the current from start to finish decreases. 

The charging current should average practically 
normal and the variation will be less as the series 
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resistance and bus voltage per cell are increased. The 
energy loss is quite appreciable when the resistor is of 
a value to give satisfactory results. Experience has 
shown that a battery can be kept up to essentially full 
capacity if the charging current is not permitted to fall 


‘below approximately 80 per cent of normal at the end 


of charge. The extremes allowable with this method 
are therefore from 20 per cent above to 20 
per cent below the normal rate. This requirement 
necessitates a line voltage equivalent to about 2.25 volts 
per cell. The approximate current and cell voltage 
curves for charging through series resistance with a 
line voltage of 2.25 volts per cell are shown in Fig. 4. 
Increasing the line voltage and series resistance is 
favorable, of course, to the battery performance, but 
results in greater losses. 

This type of battery can also be successfully charged 
automatically without series resistance from a genera- 
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FIG. 4—CHARGING CURVES, NICKEL-IRON BATTERY 


Approximate curves with a fixed series resistance and a line 
potential of 2.25 volts per cell. 
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FIG. 5—CHARGING CURVE OF NICKEL-IRON BATTERY 


This also is a curve which would be modified with a different 
permease ane of battery, another temperature and a changed cell 
structure, 


tor designed with a drooping characteristic produced by 
the combination of differential series and shunt-field 
windings. The variation in the charging current from 
start to finish may be even less than the maximum 
recommended in the preceding paragraph. Only a sin- 
gle battery of fixed capacity and number of cells can 
be charged from such a generator, and this is frequently 
undesirable from the standpoint of both convenience 
and cost. 

The nickel-iron battery may be taken out of service 
and permitted to stand in any state of charge or dis- 
charge without any resulting injury. It is necessary 
to keep the plates covered to the proper height with 
electrolyte, and therefore distilled water to replace 
evaporation must be added occasionally. The battery 
should be stored in a dry place and when put in service 
again given a long overcharge after careful inspection 
of the cells. 

An equalizing charge such as that necessary for the 
lead battery, of course, is never given, but an over- 
charge is often desirable, especially if in normal service 
the battery is seldom completely discharged. The over- 
charge should be continued approximately 70 per cent 
longer than the time required for a complete normal 
charge and will be most effective for good if the bat- 
tery is first completely discharged, even to zero voltage. 
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Stone Dust, Water and Steam as Means of @fter an explosion once has started, according to J, W. 


Protection Against Mine Explosions 


DISCUSSION by a representative body of mine 
inspectors at the annual meeting of the Mine In- 
spectors’ Institute of America this year gave a well- 
balanced review of the methods to combat the coal-dust 
hazard now in effect in the United States. There was 
no consensus of opinion. Most of the men, who spoke 
from the fullness of their experience with one system 
or another, agreed that no method was anywhere near 
100 per cent perfect, but that as a damper on explosions 
any and all have a marked effect and each has its place. 
Men from both West Virginia and Alabama were 
strongly in favor of a lavish use of water throughout 
coal mines from mine opening to face. C. H. Nesbit, 
of Alabama, past president of the Institute, said that 
the common method in his state was to wet down mines 
regularly with water at 80 lb. pressure. Sluicing off 
roofs, timbers, walls and floors, he said, was a most 
effective way to remove dust, which was the origin of 
explosions, and that the use of water under pressure 
undoubtedly prevented much trouble in the mines where 
the practice is maintained. 

V. E. Sullivan, of West Virginia, said that in his 
state it is standard practice to wash down the main 
ways thoroughly and to introduce humidified air into 
the air courses. Results, he said, have been uniformly 
good. J. H. Haskins, of Illinois, remarked that if any 
such volume of water were to be turned loose in the 
mines in the No. 6 seam in Illinois those mines simply 
would not be workable. There is too much water there 
already. He contended that the wetting down plan is 
not everywhere feasible. 

Colorado is a state, said James Dalrymple, chief in- 
spector of that commonwealth, where every imaginable 
mining problem is encountered and where conditions 
vary from one extreme to the other, sometimes within 
a small district. He said the hope is not so much to 
prevent explosions as it is to prevent coal dust from 
taking part in them. Naturally complete prevention 
would be ideal, but as nobody knows how to achieve 
that Utopian goal, the next best thing is to render dust 
as nearly innocuous as possible and then strive to re- 
duce the hazards of the face—the spot which Mr. Dal- 
rymple believes the source of most “blows.” 


Moist MINE, NOT MERELY MOIST AIR, IS WANTED 


In his state water is used plentifully in certain mines 
and an effort is made in most of them to humidify 
the air to a point somewhere above 90 per cent by 
introducing exhaust steam. But even this is not a reli- 
able protection, he said. A 100-per cent humidification 
by steam wouldn’t prevent a blast. Hence water is 
used where practicable. Water conditions are so vari- 
able, he said, that he knows of regions where a mine 
that must pump for dear life to keep its workings 
dry enough to operate is within 15 miles of a mine so 
dry that wells driven 2,200 ft. get not a drop, and water 
must be hauled in in tank cars at great expense. 

It is well known that steam, as a humidifier, is damag- 
ing to mine timbers, causing much trouble in certain 
operations. Mr. Dalrymple said that he has observed 
that the damage is much less where humidification goes 
on 24 hours a day than where it is spasmodic. The 
continual change from wet to dry is far more damaging 
than constant moisture. 

Humidification has no effect whatever as a deterrent 


Paul, mining engineer at the Bureau of Mines experj- 
ment station in Pittsburgh, Pa. He said experiments 
have clearly proved that 100 per cent humidification jg 
no better in the face of a blast than 65 per cent. 
Humidification is of real value, however, in a mine, he 
said, because it offsets evaporation and so keeps the 


coal dust wet. 


Mr. Paul strongly advocated the use of rock dust to 
stop the force and spread of explosions. He said that 
from 5 to 8 lb. of pulverized rock is enough to neutralize 
all the coal dust produced at a working face in each 
shift and suggested that it would be a good plan to 
supply each miner with a bag each day containing that 
quantity. It would take him just about half a minute 
to toss the rock dust around and coat the ribs and roof 
with it. By this means not only would safety be in- 
creased but a “concreting” effect would be produced, thus 
greatly improving the illumination of the working place. 

“But,” added Mr. Paul, “I don’t know whether the 
men would be willing to spend half a minute doing it.” 

“I know exactly what they’d say in Illinois,” con- 
tributed Thomas Back, of Peoria, Il]. “They’d say 
‘Who’s gonna pay us for all this extra work?’ ” 

Others surmised that the miners would use the rock 
dust to tamp shots. If they did, somebody suggested, 
why wouldn’t that produce the same results? The dust 
would be thoroughly distributed by the shots, thus pro- 
ducing the desired effect. The answer was that if the 
shot was good, distribution would be poor. 


SALT AS A MEDIUM FOR GATHERING MOISTURE 


From that point the discussion shifted to the use of 
salt as a humidifier when used as stemming by shot- 
firers. James Sherwood, of Kansas, said that at one 
time he had encouraged the use of it in his region, for 
he found that great waste piles at salt mines could be 
obtained at $1 a ton. Unfortunately as soon’as the 
demand for it was noticed by the salt plants the price 
went out of sight, and it became too expensive for coal 
mining. ’ 

An expert opinion on the use of salt was asked of 
S. P. Howell, explosives engineer at the Bureau of Mines 
experiment station in Pittsburgh. Mr. Howell said the 
salt would stay in the borehole providing the shot per- 
formed as it should, thus rendering the salt worthless 
for the purpose intended. Only windy shots would dis- 
tribute it around the room. He said, further, that if 
the salt were tamped in too close to the explosive it 
would become, at the moment of firing, an ingredient, 
thus modifying the strength and character of the ex- 
plosive to such an extent that the miner would never 
be able to tell how large a charge of explosive he ought 
to use to bring down the coal. 

The success of the Old Ben Coal Corporation in the 
use of shale dust as a check against explosions was 
mentioned by W. L. Morgan, who explained how the 
dust 1s suspended along roofs of entries in delicately 
balanced troughs. The air blast traveling ahead of an 
explosion dumps the dust into the atmosphere, damping 
out the force and flame of the “blow” with remarkable 
results. Experience has shown the safety engineer of 
the Old Ben company that a mine cleaned and watered 
by the best-known methods is little, if any, safer than 
one knee-deep in coal dust. Therefore a tremendous 
effort has been made for years to find ways of checking 
explosions after they start. The shale dust is the 
most effective means thus far developed. 
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Washing Coal in Large Pipe by an Upward 
Current of Water 


PEED in washing, the use of the pressure of the 

water delivered to the washer to accomplish the 
desired results, the expenditure of a minimum of power 
and a saving in space are all advantages that can be 
claimed for the Draper coal washer, manufactured by 
the Rhondda Engineering & Mining Co., Ltd., of Bridg- 
end, Glamorganshire, South Wales. 

The illustration, Fig. 1, shows a washer capable of 
cleaning 10 tons of coal per hour. It occupies a floor 
space of only 5 ft. 3 in. x 2 ft., the height being 8 ft. 
9 in. If a machine of this kind will do the work claimed 
for it, it will be unnecessary to build the big structures 
that have been erected in the past for the washing of 
coal. A washery then will be a far less conspicuous 
building. 

The unwashed coal is delivered, as shown in Fig. 2, 
into a small hopper at the top of the washer unit. It 
falls into another hopper and is met by a current of 
water striving fo escape. This water has entered by 
a water inlet below the second hopper. The coal is not 
heavy enough to resist the current, and it is swept into 
a chute with and by the escaping water. The sulphur 
and slate, however, can make their way despite the 
outrush of water and they fall into an 11-in. cast-iron 
pipe below the real washing section. It drops onto a 























FIG. 1—EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE DRAPER WASHER 


Water comes in by the index valves on the small pipes to the 
right of the larger ones. The coal enters at the top of the large 
pipes. The coal is held up by the upflowing water and escapes 
with it by a chute in the rear. Valves turned by the bevel gears 
just above the drum progressively empty out the waste material 
as fast as it collects. 
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Refuse Sampling Tube 


Refuse Discharge 











FIG. 2—WASHER ON THE PRINCIPLE OF THE RIFFLE 


The riffle washer operates essentially on the principle that water 
on a grade cn meeting a riffle is lifted up by it and that if light 
and heavy material are being carried along with the water the 
light will be carried with it and the heavy will stay behind. The 
trouble is that the riffles soon fill up, and so several are used to 
give capacity. Here the equivalent to the riffle is deep and also 
self-cleaning, so the one “riffle” will do the work. 


valve which is built like one of the revolving doors 
which are installed at large buildings to keep out the 
cold air and yet admit visitors. This four-winged but- 
terfly valve slowly revolves and removes all the refuse, 
with only a minimum of water, dropping it into a 
refuse drum. 

In order to sample the refuse a hole has been provided 
through the walls of the 11-in. tube previously referred 
to. In this a sampling tube is placed, held in position 
by a short boxing on one end and a longer one on the 
other. The sampling tube is so made as to carry a box 
which normally is kept with its opening downward. 
When, however, a sample of the refuse is desired, the 
tube is revolved and the receptacle filled with the reject. 
The turning of the sampling tube unlocks it, and it can 
then be drawn out and the sample dumped into a tray 
for investigation. 


WASHER WILL NOT BREAK OR ABRADE COAL 


It is claimed that the Draper washer will separate 
effectively shale from coal of all sizes from the finest 
dust up to 4-in. cubes. The washer is controlled by the 
index handle on the water inlet, which regulates the 
volume of the washing water and hence its velocity. The 
action of the washer is quite easy and consequently the 
coal is not broken or abraded by the treatment as it 
is apt to be in jig washing. 

It is said that the water and power used is halved by 
this method of washing. Several of these washers are 
at work not only in Great Britain but in Spain, China 
and France, cleaning not only raw coal but ashes from 
boiler plants, coke, slack and the reject from other 
washeries. 
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Class 1 Roads Used 7,256,000 Tons of Coal 
In August; Cost, $4.87 Per Ton 


During August, 1922, Class 1 railroads consumed 7,256,000 
net tons of coal, as charged to account 394, compared with 
6,586,000 tons in July and 7,270,000 tons in August, 1921, 
according to figures published by the Bureau of Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, covering 165 reports rep- 
resenting 179 steam roads. Coal consumption for the first 
eight months of the year totaled 58,925,000 tons as compared 
with 59,786,000 tons during the same period of 1921. 

The delivered cost of the coal during August was $4.87 
per ton, as compared with $3.86 in the corresponding month 
of last year. For the eight months ended Aug. 31, 1922, 
however, the cost per ton was only $3.82; in the same period 
of last year it was $4.31. 

Fuel-oil consumption by the railroads continued to gain 
during August, when 126,957,000 gal. was used, as com- 
pared with 114,820,000 gal. in August, 1921. During the 
first eight months of this year 958,879,000 gal. was con- 
sumed, approximately 32,000,000 gal. in excess of last 
year’s figure. 





Utilities Consume More Coal in September 
Than in Any Month Since January 


Electric public-utility plants consumed 2,907,672 net tons 
of coal during September, according to a recent report of 
the Geological Survey. This is the largest tonnage con- 
sumed during any month since January and compares with 
2,815,685 tons in August. 

The average daily production of electricity by public- 
utility power plants, in September again broke all records, 
this being the third time in four months that records of 
output have been surpassed. The daily production of elec- 
tricity in September was 135,200,000 kw.-hr., 3 per cent 
greater than the August record and nearly 6 per cent 
greater than the June record. 

The daily consumption of both oil and gas in the produc- 
tion of electric power also broke all records in August and 
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September, the consumption of these two fuels in September 
being especially large in comparison with previous months 
of this year and of the other years of record, indicating 
an abnormal use of these fuels which has probably been 
brought about by the difficulty in obtaining coal. 





More Mine Fatalities in September but Fewer 
In Ratio to Output Than in August 


Accidents at coal mines in September resulted in the 
death of 153 men, according to reports from state mine 
inspectors to the United States Bureau of Mines. Nineteen 
employees were killed at anthracite mines in Pennsylvania 
and 134 were killed at bituminous coal mines throughout 
the country. In September last year 167 men were killed, 
of whom 45 were killed at anthracite mines and 122 at 
bituminous mines. The production of coal was 46,196,000 
tons in September, 1922, and 43,329,000 in the corresponding 
month last year; hence, for each million tons of coal mined 
the fatality rate for September, 1922, is 3.31 as compared 
with 3.85 a year ago. During August, last, there were 98 
fatalities, or 3.80 per million tons of production. 

The average fatality rate for September during the nine- 
year period 1913-1921 is 3.65 per million tons and the aver- 
age number of fatalities is 186. Thus the record for Septem- 
ber, 1922, shows a reduction both in the actual number of 
lives lost and the fatality rate per million tons, when com- 
pared with September’s record a year ago and the general 
average for the same month since 1913. 

On Sept. 23 five men, shaft sinkers, were killed by a 
falling cage whi'e cleaning out a sump at Raleigh-Wyoming 
mine No. 2, at Glen Rogers, W. Va. 

During the nine-month period January to September of 
the current year, 1,186 men have been killed by acc-dents 
at coal mines, as compared with 1,485 killed in the cor- 
responding months last year. The fatality rate per million 
tons is 3.98 this year as against 4.07 for the first nine 
months of 1921. Because of the general strike recently 
closed, the output of coal in 1922 has reached only 298,- 
000,000 tons, while during the nine-month period last year 
the production was 365,000,000 tons. 











COAL-MINE FATALITIES DURING SEPTEMBER 1922. BY CAUSES AND STATES 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Aye) 
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Conferences on Mine Safety Problems 


Bureau of Mines Recommends the Certification of All Mine Officials 


Having Responsible Charge of 
Generally Gained Through Some 


FTER reading a recent circular 

letter, issued by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. and posted on their bulle- 
tin boards, I am deeply impressed with 
the recommendations, which appear to 
come from the Bureau of Mines. 

The bureau is composed of expert 
mining men and their recommendations 
should be given careful consideration 
by every man engaged in the work of 
mining coal. 

The circular bears the caption: 
“From U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Conference on Mine-Safety 
Problems” 

It draws attention forcibly to many 
of the points that have been widely dis- 
cussed by readers of Coal Age. It 
is a satisfaction to know that these 
receive the endorsement of the Bureau 
of Mines. The safety of life and prop- 
erty, in the mining of coal, cannot be 
assured, unless the men in charge are 
thoroughly familiar with the dangers 
that surround the undertaking and 
adopt means of preventing accidents. 


CERTIFICATION OF MINE OFFICIALS 
RECOMMENDED 


Chief among the recommendations 
presented in the letter is the follow- 
ing: “All persons in responsible charge 
of the direct operation of coal mines, 
including superintendents, foremen, fire- 
bosses, and shotfirers, should be re- 
quired to have certificates of compe- 
tency, issued by the state and showing 
that the applicant has passed an exam- 
ination clearly establishing his knowl- 
edge of what constitutes up-to-date safe 
practices in the branch or branches of 
mine operations under his jurisdiction. 

“All such certificates should be re- 
vocable by the state, for cause, and 
should expire after five years and be 
renewed only on taking another exam- 
ination. The latter requirement would 
compel all operating mining men to 
keep conversant with progressive safety 
practices.” 

In making this recommendation, the 
conferees have advanced one step 
in the certification of mine officials. I 
note that they recommend that mine 
superintendents be required to pass an 
examination before a state board of 
examiners and hold a certificate of 
competency issued by the board. 

In discussing this question, I have 
heretofore contended that it was not 
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necessary for a superintendent to be 
certified, provided the mine foreman 
holds a certificate. However, the Bu- 
reau of Mines engineers are in a 
position to know whereof they speak, 
and, as I have said before, if the cer- 
tifying of superintendents will make 
our mines safer I am for it heart and 
soul. 

’ Perhaps I have not given the outside 
operations sufficient thought. Undoubt- 
edly, there is danger on the surface, as 
well as underground; and, viewing the 
situation from a broad angle, I frankly 
confess that the certification of mine 
superintendents would not be amiss. 


LETTER RECOMMENDS LIMITING THE 
LIFE OF CERTIFICATES 


Again, this circular letter recom- 
mends limiting the life of certificates 
to five years, after which they must be 
renewed through the taking of another 
examination. This suggestion has my 
heartiest approval. Few will deny that 
a large number of our certified men 
neglect to keep posted in regard to the 
requirements of the mining laws of 
their states; and technical questions, 
relating to the various branches of min- 
ing, receive little attention after a man 
has once been granted his papers and 
has started performing his regular 
duties. 

If I am not mistaken, the purpose of 
these recommendations is to keep all 
mining officials, who are responsible 
for the safe operation of mines, thor- 
oughly familiar with everything that 
pertains to safe up-to-date practices, 
regarding the ventilation of mines, dan- 
ger of dust and explosives, and the use 
of electricity as employed in the various 
operations in and about mines. 


MINERS SHOULD READ MINE LAWS 


Not long ago, I had the pleasure of 
listening to a paper on mine accidents. 
When suggestions were asked regard- 
ing their prevention, someone stated 
that every mine worker should be re- 
quired to secure a copy of the state 
mining laws and read them. A few 
days later, one of the men said to me, 
“Why did Mr. suggest the reading 
of the mining laws by all mine 
workers?” 

What prompted the question was 
probably the fact that the Colorado 
mining laws place the responsibility 

















for the safe operation of mines directly 
on the shoulders of the mine owners, 
board of examiners, state and deputy 
inspectors, mine foremen and assistant 
foremen, firebosses and shotfirers. Of 
the 178 sections of our law, I believe 
only three relate to the responsibility 
of the worker. 

The letter further recommends that 
every mine should be made the subject 
of special study, regarding its gas and 
dust condition. I believe this is already 
being done by our state and district 
inspectors. If the suggestion has ref- 
erence, however, to the Bureau of Mines 
making such a special study of individ- 
ual mines, there is little doubt but that 
they would always be welcomed and 
every assistance accorded them, in the 
mines of Colorado. 

It was only a few days ago that I 
overheard a remark made by a mine 
official who, speaking of a recent mine 
disaster, said, “we always lock the 
stable door after the horse is stolen.” 
It would seem true that our richest 
experience is only gained through dis- 
asters caused by the carelessness or 
ignorance of others. Let us, as mine 
officials, take to heart the lessons taught 
by these experiences and profit by them. 

ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 

Walsenburg, Colo. 





Locating the Coal Beyond a Fault 


Indications left along the line of fault 
showing upthrow or downthrow—Ob- 
servations appear to upset generally 
accepted theory—Discussion asked. 


HILE making an inspection of a 

coal mine, a short time ago, I 
picked up an old file of Coal Age, in 
the superintendent’s office. It was not 
long before my eyes rested on an 
article that interested me. It treated 
on the method of determining whether 
a fault of displacement, when found in 
a mine, was an upthrow or a down- 
throw. 

The fact has long been generally ac- 
cepted that Nature, in all her construc- 
tive phases, has left more-or-less-dis- 
tinct evidences that enable or, at least, 
invite a close study for the purpose_of 
determining the conditions under which 
certain. observed geological changes 
have taken place. 


FAULTS OF DISPLACEMENT SHOW THE 
DIRECTION OF MOVEMENT 


In respect to a fault of displacement, 
the belief is well grounded that she has 
left indications that point to the direc- 
tion in which the movement or displace- 
ment of the strata took place. As the 
name signifies, a “fault of displacement” 
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or “dislocation,” in a coal seam or other 
stratum, presents the appearance of the 
seam having been disrupted along a 
distinct line that makes a considerable 
angle with the plane of stratification. 

It is plainly evident that the disrup- 
tive force has operated across the 
strata, causing them to break and slide 
up or down along the line of fracture. 
For the purpose in hand, we are not 
interested in the origin or nature of 
this force, but are concerned only in 
ascertaining the direction in which the 
slip of the strata took place. 


PROBLEM PRESENTED ON MEETING A 
FAULT OF DISLOCATION 


The question for the engineer to 
determine, on meeting such a fault in 
the coal seam, is: Will the continuation 
of the seam be found above or below the 
seam being worked? In order to 
answer this question, he examines 
closely the indications that are to be 
found in the seam and the adjoining 
strata, hoping that these will point the 
way. 

Referring to Fig. 1, I have illustrated 
a fault of displacement. Assuming 











FIG. 1—SHOWING MANNER IN WHICH 
FAULTING TAKES PLACE 


that the portion of the seam shown as 
lying on the left of the line of fault, 
marked “main seam,” is the one that is 
being worked, this fault is evidently a 
downthrow, since the continuation of 
the seam, shown on the right of the 
fault line, lies below the portion that is 
working. 


GENERALLY ASSUMED CONDITION NOT 
FOUND IN OBSERVED FAULTS 


In Fig. 2 is shown the condition that 
is generally assumed to result from the 
slip of the strata on each other when 
the fault occurred. As indicated in the 
figure, where the condition is purposely 
exaggerated, the ends of the strata 
forming the seam are bent downward 
and upward, respectively, as they were 
torn apart when the strata slipped. 

In other words, the deflection of the 
cleavage planes are in the opposite 
direction from that in which the disrup- 
tive force acted on the two respective 
portions of the seam, throwing the one 
downward and the other upward, rela- 
tively. Thus, the deflection of the 
cleavages, in either portion of the seam, 
has been generally assumed to point in 
the direction in which the remaining 
portion may be found. 

Having had occasion, as a coal miner, 
to cut a number of faults of displace- 
ment at different times, I have always 
made it a rule to closely observe the 
conditions existing on both sides of the 
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fault line. In every instance, strange 
as it may seem, I have found the de- 
flection of the cleavages, in the seam, 
close to the fault, pointing upward 
when the displacement was downward, 
and pointing downward when the dis- 
placement was upward. 


PROPOSED THEORY TO EXPLAIN THIS 
SEEMING MISCONCEPTION 


In my feeble attempt to explain this 
seeming contradiction of the generally 
accepted theory regarding faults of 





FIG. 2—SHOWING BENDING OF 
STRATA AS GENERALLY 
ASSUMED 


displacement, I have assumed that, fol- 
lowing the action of a disruptive force 
producing displacement in the strata, 
there is a tendency, on the part of the 
disrupted portions, to react or return 
to their former positions. 

This is only a theory of mine that, if 
correct, would explain my finding of the 
cleavages, along the line of fault, de- 
flected in the opposite direction from 
that in which the displacement has 
taken place. Allow me to present this 
theory of the action of faults of dis- 
placement to the readers of Coal Age, 
with the request that, before pro- 
nouncing it as “visionary,” they will 
carefully inspect faults of dislocation 
that are available to them and give us 
the benefit of their observations. 

Washington, D.C. I. C. PARFITT. 





Economy in Use of Mine Timber 


Much timber wasted in drawing pillars 
—Purpose of setting post timber— 
Conditions affecting the life and use 
of timber in mines—Greater economy 
required in its use. 


EADING the excellent article of 

William Allan, entitled ‘Where 
Coal-Mining Practice Could Be Materi- 
ally Improved,” Coal Age, Oct. 26, p. 
675, one is not a little surprised to 
observe that he fails to mention the 
need of more economy in the use of 
mine timber. 

Experience has taught me that there 
is a greater waste of timber, in the 
work of drawing back pillars than 
there is in the mining of solid coal. I 
have observed that, in nine cases out of 
ten, the miner is largely to blame for 
this waste. The average miner either 
gives little thought to the matter, or is 
guilty of lack of judgment in setting his 
posts, in robbing pillars. 

Frankly, it is only right that miners 
should be provided with an ample sup- 
ply of timber to make themselves safe. 
At the same time, it is imperative that 
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he should use judgment in standing his 
posts. This is particularly true in the 
work of drawing back pillars, when no 
standard rule can be given regulating 
the setting of posts. 

The practical miner realizes, of 
course, that posts are never set to sup- 
port the weight of cover above them, 
but to safeguard the miner by warning 
him of an approaching squeeze. This ig 
not saying that squeezes are not con- 
tinually taking place where pillars are 
being drawn; but that is no sign of 
immediate danger. The observed con- 
dition of the posts set, however, is an 
index of the amount of pressure on the 
timber and the rate at which it is 
increasing, which is What the miner 
must know if he is to avoid danger. 


ECONOMY OF TIMBER REQUIRES CLOSE 
STUDY OF CONDITIONS 


Many conditions in the mine affect 
the life of timbers set for the support 
of the roof. A study of these condi- 
tions, in their relation to timbering, is 
of the utmost importance in determin- 
ing the proper use of mine timber. 

When mining under a strong roof 
that is hard to break little timber is 
required in the first working. Under 
these conditions, the quality of the tim- 
ber employed is not of the same im- 
portance as where the roof is more 
treacherous. It don’t matter whether 
the timber is hard, soft, good or bad, 
when such a roof does begin to break 
all timbers are alike ineffective to resist 
the action. 


WORKING UNDER BAD ROOF DEMANDS 
STRONG TIMBERS 


On the other hand, where the roof is 
bad and breaks readily the chances are 
that the chambers will have to be 
prepped or retimbered, before the pil- 
lars can be taken out with safety. Un- 
der these conditions, the quality of the 
timber employed is of the greatest im- 
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OVERARCHING OF ROOF THROWS THE 
WEIGHT ON PILLARS 


portance. The posts set must be strong 
enough to carry the loose material 
above the opening, while the weight of 
the overburden arches and rests on the 
pillars. 

Statistics show that more accidents 
oceur where the roof in a mine is good. 
This is probably owing to the fact that 
miners fail to keep as close a watch, or 
take the same precautions that they 
would when working under a roof 
known to be bad. The fact goes to 
show the need of taking every precau- 
tion, under all conditions. 

Much of the timber used in our mines, 
today, could be saved if the coal was to 
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be worked out on the retreating system 
of mining. This system is too well 
known to need further explanation 
than to say that, in the work of de- 
velopment, the headings or entries are 
driven in solid coal and require far less 
timber to maintain them than when 
mining on the advancing plan. 

Again, when retreating less timber is 
required in the chambers, under like 
conditions of roof and floor. The first 
chambers are opened at the inby end 
of the heading, or at the boundary of 
the property. As soon as these cham- 
bers reach the limit the pillars between 
them are drawn back. 


EFFECT OF CHANGE OF SEASONS ON 
LIFE OF TIMBER 


The life of mine timber is an impor- 
tant factor in economy. In this respect, 
much depends on atmospheric condi- 
tions and the physical surroundings in 
the strata. At one time, I worked in a 
mine where the ventilation was subject 
to change with the changes in the sea- 
sons. The intake airway in the winter 
became the return airway in summer. 

In this mine, also, such were the roof 
conditions that the roadways required 
to be timbered so closely that one set of 
timbers could not be put in place, until 
the old set had been taken out to make 
room for the new timbers. Owing 
chiefly to changes in atmospheric con- 
ditions, however, the timbers on the 
main roads, in this mine, had to be re- 
placed more frequently than on any 
other passageway. 

Notwithstanding the increasing use 
ef I-beams in place of timber in mines, 
it is very essential that more attention 
should be given to the need of economy 
in the use of mine timber. Each year, 
the supply of a good quality of timber 
for mining, grows less and less. 


CUTTING TIMBER TO REQUIRED LENGTH 


Not long ago, a number of writers 
drew attention, in Coal Age, to the need 
of cutting timbers to the desired length, 
on the surface, before they are sent 
into the mine and delivered at the work- 
ing faces. To my mind, this is an im- 
portant suggestion and one that is 
worthy of careful consideration by all 
mine operators. 

Miners have come to me asking for 
props, but were unable to tell what 
length they required. Frequently, they 
would specify a length that was a foot 
or two too long. In such cases, what 
they did not use for cap-pieces would be 
thrown into the gob and lost. A care- 
ful estimate of the waste, from this 
source alone, each year, is astonishing. 
Occasionally, it will happen that a 
miner will bury an extra heavy prop 
in the gob, rather than exert himself 
to stand it in place. 

Allow me to suggest, in closing, that 
it would be well to frame a set of rules 
regarding timbering and post these in 
a conspicuous place at the mine. If 
this was done and the rule strictly en- 
forced, it would go a long ways toward 
reducing the present unwarranted 
waste in mine timber. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 
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Calculating Dimensions of Turnout or 
Crossover Switch 


Need of Careful Calculation of All Dimensions of Switches—- 
Track Gage and Size or Number of Frog to Be Used First 
Determined—Other Dimensions Calculated from These Data 


OME of the switches laid for turn- 

outs in our mines have always given 
trouble; not so much by reason of de- 
railment, for this has seldom happened 
in switching cars at turnouts. The 
chief trouble seems to be caused by lack 
of alignment and, as a result, the rails 
become worn and tracks need frequent 
repairs. After many trials, I have con- 
cluded that a track switch must be care- 
fully calculated and laid out by exact 
dimensions. 

Kindly explain, through the columns 
of Coal Age, the essential requirements 
for making these calculations; and 
show the derivation of the formulas 
used. My purpose in asking this is to 
develop a standard switch and form of 
turnout, for use in our mine, where the 
track gage is 42 in. (34 ft.). We are 
using No.-3 frogs in these switches and 
30 lb. rails on the main road. 

TRACKMAN. 
, Ill. 





From the information given by this 
correspondent, we judge that his con- 
clusion is correct and that the fault lies 
in the dimensions of the switch not 
conforming to other fixed data, such as 
track gage, number of frog employed 
and distance between track centers. 

In designing a crossover switch sim- 
ilar to that shown in the accompanying 
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PLAN OF CROSSOVER SWITCH 


diagram, assuming a given track gage 
(g) and frog number (7), the first step 
is to calculate the radius (R) of the 
lead rail, the length of its chord (c) 
and the exact position of the frog 


-measured from the point of switch to 


the point of frog on the straight rail 
of the main track. This distance (d) 
is called the lead of the switch. 

But, the angle AOF subtending the 
lead rail is, evidently, equal to the frog 





angle, and the chord (AF = c) corre- 
sponds to the spread of the frog for a 
distance OF = R. Then, since the frog 
number (n) is the ratio of one arm of 
the frog to its spread, we have R = ne. 

Again, the angle AF'S being half the 
frog angle and AS the track gage (g), 
it is clear that 2g is the spread of frog 
for a distance AF’ = c; and c = 2gn; 
which gives R = ne = 2gn’. 

Applying this formula to find the 
radius of lead rail, for a track gage 
g — 34 ft., and using a No. 3 frog, we 
have 

R = 2gn = 2 x 83 xX F = OF fe. 
For the length of chord subtending the 
lead rail (AF = c), we have 

O = 2g 2 Se XS = BT Fe 

Approximately, the middle ordinate 
(0) of the lead rail, in inches, is found 
by dividing three times the square of 
the chord, in feet, by twice the radius, . 
in feet, which gives, in this case, 
| wee Ss ; 
oR ~ 2x 63 — 108 
For the lead of switch (SF = d) 
d= Ve? —g’ = V21* — 33? = 20.7 ft. 

TOTAL LENGTH OF CROSSOVER 


The next step is to find the total 
length (ZL) of the crossover, from 
switch point to switch point, as meas- 
ured on the straight rails of either 
track. Calling the distance between 
track centers m, the distance between 
the gage lines of the inner rails of the 
two tracks is m — g. Then, calling 
the frog angle a, we have 

a= gg 


YP —= YX — PX = = 
tan a sin a 





o= 








To calculate the frog angle, assume 
the spread as unity, which makes the 
length of each arm n, and we have, for 
a No.-3 frog, 

‘ Sc: 3 ee 
sin fa = 5 in “TXB 6 
or 4a = 9° 36’ nearly; and a = say 
19° 11’; tan a = 0.348; and sin a = 
0.3287. Substituting these values in 
the formula previously given and as- 
suming a distance between track cen- 
ters m = 8 ft. 

8 — 3.5 3.5 
0.348 0.3287 


Since the same dimensions answer for 


= 0.1667 


Mi he 





= 2.28 ft. 


both ends of the crossover, using the 
same frog number in each track, the 
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total length of the crossover or distance 
from point of switch to point of switch, 
as measured on the straight rail of 
either track, is . 
L=22 + YP=2 x 20.7 + 228 = 
43.68 ft. 

At times it may be desired to use a 
fixed lead and find the frog number, or 
angle of frog, that will suit a given 
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track gage. Then, since c? = g’ + a’; 
and c = 2gn, we have 
~-V¥f+¢ 


29 
These are the essential switch for- 
mulas and by combining them it is pos- 
sible to calculate the dimensions re- 
quired to suit various conditions. 
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Mine Managers’ Examination, 
Nova Scotia, 1922 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—How do you account for 
explosions frequently causing more 
damage in main intake roads than in 
returns and faces? 

ANSWER—A mine explosion, whether 
of dust or gas invariably produces the 
greater manifestation of violence in the 
direction of the intake air. The rea- 
son for this is that the combustion of 
the dust or gas requires air. On the 
return side of the explosion, the com- 
bustion is retarded, or may cease en- 
tirely for lack of air, the flame being 
extinguished in the products of the com- 
bustion, which always lack available 
oxygen. Because of the greater vio- 
lence, due to the greater activity in the 
direction of the fresh air on the intake 
side, the damage is always greater in 


that direction than on the return side 


of:the explosive wave. 

QUESTION—Name as many as you 
can of the possible causes of under- 
ground explosions? 

ANSWER—An underground explosion 
results from the ignition of accumu- 
lated gas, or of a dust-laden atmos- 
phere. The causes of the ignition are 
numerous and may be stated as: ex- 
posure to a naked lamp, or the flame of 
a blownout shot in blasting; or as the 
result of the sparking of electric wires; 
the blowing out of a fuse; or a spark 
struck by a miner’s pick coming in con- 
tact with a sulphur ball or hard rock. 
There are instances recorded where ex- 
plosicns have resulted from gas being 
ignited by sparks due to certain flinty 
rocks falling from the roof. The igni- 
tion of gas by the spark of a miner’s 
pick or falling rock is questionable. 

Frequent causes of the ignition of 
gas, or a dust-laden atmosphere, are 
defective safety lamps; or the improper 
use of a safety lamp, in the hands of 
an incompetent person. A lamp that is 
improperly assembled, or its gauze 
dirty, cr otherwise defective, is liable 
to pass flame through the gauze and ig- 
nite any gas or dust-laden air sur- 
rounding the lamp. When a lamp is 
exposed for too long a time to an ex- 
plosive atmosphere the gauze becomes 
heated and the lamp is then unsafe and 





liable to cause an explosion if gas or 
dust is present in the air current. Ifa 
lamp is carried against a strong air 
current, or allowed to fail, or exposed 
to a sudden concussion of the air, it is 
liable to pass flame and ignite any sur- 
rounding gas or dust-laden air. 
QUESTION—Show, by a sketch, how 
you would arrange for the ventilation 
of a section of a gaseous mine pitching 
35 deg., indicating by arrows the direc- 
tion of the ventilating current in the 
airways and along the working faces. 
ANSWER—In the accompanying fig- 





ure, is shown a section of a gaseous 
mine opened by driving the main slope 
headings three abreast, on the full dip 
of the seam. Cross-headings are then 
turned to the right and left of these 
slope headings and driven on the strike 
of the seam. Starting at a distance of 
200 ft. from the main return air-course, 
butt headings are turned off the cross- 
entries and driven directly up the pitch, 
in pairs, leaving 100 yd. of solid coal 
between each pair of butts. As shown 
in the figure, rooms are driven to the 
right and left of each pair of butt head- 
ings, at a slight angle across the pitch, 
so as to assist the movement of the 
loaded cars in the rooms. The arrows 
indicate the direction of the currents. 
QUESTION—If you had a double-act- 
ing pump running at a piston speed of 
90 ft. per min., the diameter of the 
plunger being 10 in., how much water 
per hour would it discharge; and what 
would be the sizes of the suction and 
discharge pipes to allow this pump to 
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work at its best, assuming an effici 
of 85 per cent for the water-end of the 
pump and 231 cu.in. to the gallon? 

ANSWER—The sectional area of the 
plunger of this pump is 0.7854 x 19? 
= 178.54 sq.in. The plunger displace. 
ment, at a speed of 90 ft. per min. is 
(90 x 12 x 78.54) + 231 = 367.2 gal, 
per min. The discharge of this pump, 
assuming an efficiency of 85 per cent 
for the water-end, is 0.85 x 60 x 
367.2 = 18,727 gal. per hr. 

The diameter of the suction pipe, for 
this pump is d = 0.35 VG = 0.85 
V0.85 x 367 = 6.18, say 6 in. 

The diameter of the discharge pipe of 
the pump is d = 0.25 VG = 0.25 
V0.85 x 367 = 4.42, say 4% in. 

QUESTION—What would be the safe 
working load for a steel hoisting rope 
% in. in diameter? 

ANSWER—The breaking strain of a 
6-strand, 19-wire, cast-steel, hoisting 
rope, 1 in. in diameter, is 34 tons. Then, 
since the strength of ropes of the same 
kind varies with the square of the 
diameter of the rope, we have for the 
breaking strain of a g-in. hoisting rope, 
34(%)* = 26+ tons. The safe working 
load of this rope will depend much on 
the depth of the shaft in which it is 
used. For depths not exceeding 100 
yd., a factor of safety of 5 can be used, 
making the safe working load, in that 
case, 26 + 5 = 5.2 tons. For greater 
depths, a larger factor of safety must 
be employed, say 8 or 10, for depths of 
200 and 300 yd., respectively. 

QUESTION—A pair of winding en- 
gines with cylinders 30 in. in diameter, 
5-ft. stroke, running at 40 r.p.m., steam 
pressure 40 Ib. per sq. in., what would 
be the approximate horsepower? 

ANSWER—The sectional area of one 
cylinder, in this case, is 0.7854 x 30? 
= 706.86 sq.in. The total pressure on 
one cylinder is, therefore, 40 x 706.86 
= 28,274 lb. For a 5-ft. stroke and a 
speed of 40 r.p.m., the piston speed is 
2x 5 x 40 = 400 ft. per min. The 
power of a single cylinder, in this case, 
assuming an efficiency of 85 per cent is 
0.85 (28,274 «x 400) + 33,000 = 291.3 
hp. The total power for the two 
cylinders is, therefore, 2 x 291.3 = 
582.6 hp. 

QUESTION — What circumstances 
would guide you in deciding as to the 
quantity of air necessary for the 
ventilation of a mine? 

ANSWER—The volume of air circulat- 
ing in a mine must first be sufficient to 
comply with the requirements of the 
state mining law. In addition to this, 
the volume must be sufficient and the 
air current so conducted as to sweep 
the working faces, in every part of the 
mine, and keep them free from gas and 
safe for work. The factors that decide 
the quantity of air required to accom- 
plish this are the size of the workings; 
sectional area of the airways; thickness 
of the seam, as affecting the area of the 
openings through which the air cur- 
rents pass and determining the velocity 
of the current. The velocity of the air 
must always be sufficient to act effec- 
tually in removing the gases that would 
otherwise accumulate in the workings. 
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National Coal Association Suggests Investigation of 
Seven Fundamental Points by Coal Commission 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


In a communication to the U. S. Coal Commission dated 
Nov. 10, in reply to a recent letter asking for suggestions 
“as to the best means of ascertaining the facts pertinent 
to the investigation into the bituminous industry,” seven 
fundamental points are suggested by the National Coal 
Association as subjects to which the President’s coal 
commission should give particular attention. They are: 

1. The effect on production and on the price of coal,:to 
the consumer, of the monopolistic and absentee control of 
mine labor. 

2. The opposition of organized labor to the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery. 

3. The non-observance by organized labor of contracts 
made on its behalf. ; 

4, The existing prices of mining materials and supplies 
and a comparison between them and the prices existing 
prior to the war. 

5. The existing freight rates and a comparison between 
them and the rates existing prior to the war. 

6. The effect of inadequate transportation facilities on 
the production and the cost of coal. 

7. The character and quality of the different coals, the 
uses to which they are put and the demand therefor. 

The most careful attention was given by the National 
Association to this document. It was formulated from 
separate drafts presented by the different groups of oper- 
ators. John W. Davis, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain and former Solicitor General of the Department 
of Justice, who has been retained by the association as its 
advisory counsel, assisted in the preparation of the 
document. 

Alfred M. Ogle, president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, met with the Brydon committee when the report was 
approved. At the close of the meeting he declared that coal 
operators generally are convinced that the President’s 
commission is going to do a constructive piece of work. He 
said that the National Coal Association is more than 
anxious to co-operate with the commission in the most 
cordial and effective way possible. 

The gist of the reply of the bituminous operators’ special 
committee, composed of J. C. Brydon (chairman), J. G. 
Bradley, Michael Gallagher, Tracy W. Guthrie, George B. 
Harrington, E. C. Mahan and H. N. Taylor, is as follows: 


This committee of the National Coal Association, and the bitu- 
minous coal operators co-operating with it, representing a pre- 
ponderance of the tonnage of the industry, has received your 
letter of Oct. 24, 1922, on the subject of the approaching inquiry, 
and respectfully submits its reply. The committee appreciates 
this opportunity to present in advance the views of the bituminous 
operators and begs to assure the commission of its earnest wish 
and the wish of those whom it represents to lend to the commission 
every assistance in its power. 

With this purpose in mind the committee comes without further 
preface to the task of making responsive answers to the concrete 
topics enumerated in the commission’s letter, taking each by the 
number assigned to it and answering the commission’s questions 
A and B with reference thereto, and thereafter turning to questions 
C; D, E and F. 

1. “Ownership and titles of the mines.” 

We suggest that a list of all the coal operating companies, indi- 
viduals and partnerships be secured from the U. S. Geological 
Survey and that a card be prepared and mailed to each of said 
cperators asking them to fill out the same and return to the 
commission with the following information: 

(1) List of mines operated, acreage of each and showing as to 
each whether operated as lessees or by owner of the fee, and if as 
lessee, the name of the lessor. 

(2) Thickness and name of seam or seams and in what coal 
field and district located and served by what railroad, and at what 
shipping points. 

(3) Whether operating under contract with United Mine Work- 
ers of America or not. 

Since the sources of information and the methods of investiga- 
tion in the union and non-union fields will necessarily be materially 
different, it seems to us that the first classification of mines made 
by your commission will be “union” and “non-union” mines, and 
we therefore recommend that this information be obtained by the 
first questionnaire sent out, and so we have included this with the 
request for information as to titles and ownership. 

2. “Prices of eoal.” 

This information may be obtained from each individual operator. 
We know of no common source which can supply it. 


_ 3. “The organizations and persons connected with the coal 
industry.” 

Literally speaking, this involves owners and all employees at 
each individual mine, the railway companies, selling agents, brok- 
ers, dealers, wholesale and retail, and delivery contractors, with 
the organization, personnel and employees of each, as well as 
ship and dock owners. 

This information can be obtained in full only from the organ- 
izations and individuals above referred to. No doubt such organ~- 
izations as the National Coal Association, the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, the American Wholesale Coal Association, 
and the United Mine Workers of America can be of assistance. 

4. “Cost of production.” 

(a) Since the methods of bookkeeping obtaining at different 
mines are divergent, we believe that the detailed reports required 
under this head should be consolidated to as few items as pos- 
sible, consistent with obtaining the desired information, and we 
suggest the following: Labor, material and supplies, royalty, 
depletion, depreciation, general insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion or employers’ liability insurance, taxes, including federal 
taxes assessed against the year’s business in which the cost was 
incurred, general expense or overhead, interest or invested capital 
and miscellaneous charges. 

(b) This information will be complete only if secured from all 
mines and may be obtained by a questionnaire as outlined in the 
method suggested for obtaining information as to ownership, and, 
to show the radical changes’in cost, should cover a period of ten 
years. In coal fields where trade associations exist this informa- 
tion might perhaps be obtained through them. ; 

5. “Profits realized by operators or owners of said mines during 
the last ten year's.” 

(a) Transcripts of the profit and loss accounts amended as may 
be necessary to secure uniformity. 

(b) Where not published, this information can only be obtained 
from the individual operator. To be of value it should be secured 
from all mines since — realized depend not alone upon work- 
ing conditions and physical surroundings but upon management, 
marketing and many other factors. One mine cannot fairly be 
taken in this respect as fixing a standard even for its. neighbor. 


No SUGGESTION ON OBTAINING DATA ON PROFITS 


6. “Profits of other persons or corporations having to do with 
production, distribution or sale of coal.” 

(a) This would include the companies or individuals to whom 
royalties are paid. It would, also, include transportation com- 
panies, whether railroads or shipping, both on the Lakes and in 
the coastwise trade, together with incidental services rendered 
them by others. It, also, includes general selling agencies and 
brokers; dealers, wholesale and retail; and persons engaged in 
the business of delivering coal from the cars to the bins of the 
consumers, as well as those rendering them incidental service. 

(b) We find ourselves unable to offer any suggestion as to how 
the information may be obtained, except from organizations and 
individuals mentioned. 

7. “Labor costs.” 

(a) This is one of the details under Topic 4, and need not be 
further discussed here. 

8. “Wages paid.” a 

(a) Rates of wages paid can be obtained from copies of the 
wage scales for the past ten years. The commission should secure 
payrolls showing actual earnings. The running time of the mine 
during the period covered by the payrolls secured should also be 
obtained, together with the time worked by each employee as well 
as the tonnage produced. 

(b) The wage scales and payrolls can be secured from the 
operators direct or frém secretaries of trade associations. 

In the consideration of this matter the attention of the com- 
mission is particularly called to the frequent failures of the - 
employees to avail themselves of the opportunity to work, and 
steps should be taken to ascertain how much of the irregularity 
is voluntary on the part of the employee and how much of it 
is due to inability of the mine to run, either for lack of transpor- 
tation or lack of orders, or mine disability. ‘The commission is 
especially invited to make a careful comparison of wages paid in 
the coal industry with the wages paid for similar labor in other 
industries. 

9. “Wage contracts.” 

(a) The commission should obtain copies of all wage contracts 
in effect during the past ten years. It should consider in this 
connection the histofy of such contracts, their making, observance 
and violation, and, where they provide for the collection of union 
dues and assessments, methods of such collection and the uses to 
which these large sums of money so collected have been put. 

(b) This information can be obtained from the secretaries of 
the various trade associations in the different coal fields where 
these contracts have been obtained or from the officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

10. “Irregular production.” 

(a) The commission should obtain the tonnage and working 
time of each mine for a period of ten years, and the causes of all 
failures to work full time. 

(b) This information may be obtained from the operators, and 
from the records of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

11. “Waste of coal.” ; 

(a) This is a broad economic question, involving many different 
things, both as to production and consumption; such as, for 
instance, mining losses, from avoidable and unavoidable causes, 
stealage from railroad cars in transit, even before they reach the 
scales, which are sometimes several hundred rhiles from the mine, 
bad methods of handling in transshipment, and bad boiler practice 
and improper methods of use. 

(b) As to mining losses, many operators have this information. 
Some information may be obtained from the U. S. Geological 
Survey and some from the land owners, 
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12. “Suggestions as to remedies.” 

Encouragement of the best mining methods on the part of all 
cperators and miners, policing by the transportation companies 
to prevent stealage, and education of the public as to the proper 
methods of using coal, in industry as well as in domestic use. 

13. “The conditions, generally, under which coal is produced.” 

The commission’s investigation and the knowledge to be obtained 
under the various topics which it has outlined will enable it to 
make such response as it deems proper to meet the requirements 
of the act in this respect. 

14. “Distribution.” 

(a) This would seem to involve a study of the markets, both 
industrial and domestic, the grades and kinds of coals demanded 
by each, the sources of supply—that is, the coal fields from which 
the different markets draw their supplies. It also involves a study 
of the transportation systems by which the coal is transported 
from, the various fields to the various markets, which would 
necessitate obtaining information as to the amount of the track- 
age, the character and adequacy of rolling stock, and freight 
rates, and a determination of the effect of these various things 
upon the free flow of coal from the sources of supply to the 
markets. The commission should also ascertain the extent of and 
the reason for any failure of the transportation companies to 
transport all the coal offered for transportation to the various 
markets for a period of ten years. 

(b) Sources from which to obtain this information would seem 
to be chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associations, trade 
associations, Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads, and 
the U. S. Geological Survey. The selling, operating and distrib- 
uting companies should also be able to give information. 


How DISTINGUISH LOCAL FROM GENERAL STRIKES? 


15. “The causes which from time to time induce strikes, thereby 
depriving interstate carriers of their fuel supply and otherwise 
interrupting the flow of interstate commerce.” 

In discussing the causes which induce strikes it is necessary to 
draw a distinction between local strikes arising from local causes, 
and having a purely local effect, and those which, either in their 
character or their ultimate effect, are of a more general nature. 
Strikes occur from time to time at individual mines by reason of 
local causes. They are always an economic loss to the community 
in general and seriously affect the prosperity of the miners and 
operators involved, often bringing in their train poverty and finan- 
cial loss. They are usually a breach of contract on the part of 
the miners and in certain districts have occurred with such fre- 
quency as to discredit the contractual relationship with the United 
Mine Workers of America, and put those districts at a competitive 
disadvantage, although they do not always have an appreciable 
effect on interstate commerce. 

A strike, no matter how limited its area, becomes especially 
significant when it is induced by outside influences and prosecuted 
through motives unrelated to the purely local situation. 

Such are the so-called local strikes which are from time to 
time set on foot by the United Mine Workers of America in the 
effort to spread its monopolistic control of mine labor throughout 
the country. Such strikes, though local in extent, are general in 
motive. There can be no doubt that the fundamental cause of 
such strikes, as well as strikes of a nationwide character, like 
those of 1919 and 1922, is the despotic control of approximately 
60 per cent of the mine labor of the United States and Canada 
by a single organization with power to stop at will the production 
and movement in interstate commerce of approximately 60 per 
cent of the normal coal output of the country. The officers of 
this organization are for the most part remote from the cecal fields 
and exercise what may justly be called an absentee control over 
its membership. They are supported by the enforced collection 
of union dues and assessments which reach a tremendous sum. 
They are impatient of all legal restraint, and insist upon freedom 
and immunity from the laws to which all other individuals and 
citizens must submit. : , 

In the opinion of this committee, the continuation, to say noth- 
ing of any further extension, of the autocratic power of the United 
Mine Workers of America would be calamitous to the general 
welfare of the country and to the coal-mining industry. No 
investigation of the bituminous-coal industry can be called com- 
plete without the most exhaustive scrutiny of the methods and 
purposes of this organization, the means which have been adopted 
by it from time to time to further its ends, and the use which 
has been made of the enormous funds collected in its name. 

16. “And all facts, circumstances or conditions which would be 
deemed helpful in determining and establishing a wise and efficient 
policy by the government relative to said industry.” 

Within the scope of this communication we find ourselves unable 
to respond to this inquiry by reason of its general character ; but 
this committee repeats its willingness and desire to assist in the 
development of all facts which may in any way assist the com- 
mission. 

The commission can get valuable information as to the alleged 
causes of strikes from the secretaries of the operators’ associa- 
tions in the various fields, some of whom have kept careful record 
of all interruptions of work and the causes thereof. 

17. “Standardizing the mines upon the basis of their economic 
productive capacity, and regarding the closing down of mines 
which, by reason of their natural limitations, or other conditions, 
fall below the standard.” 2 ct 

The phrase “economic productive capacity” seems to us too 
uncertain to be susceptible even of approximate definition. 

We know of no way by which any mine may be closed down 
contrary to the wish of the owner except by the operation of 
economic laws. The closing down cf so-called excessive-cost 
mines, we suggest, will be effectually accomplished by competi- 
tion whenever the play of competitive forces is free from the 
interruption caused by strikes with their resulting panic among 
buyers and runaway markets. : : ‘ 

18. “Ascertaining and standardizing the cost of living for mine 
workers, and the living conditions which must be supplied or 
offered in order to surround the workman with reasonable com- 
forts, and standardizing also, as far as practicable, the amount 
k a man shall perform for a reasonable wage, recognizing 


the wales and effect of such surroundings in respect to their 
efficiency.” : 
In our judgment, the cost of living cannot be standardized, nor 


ean it be ascertained within any useful limits, for the factors 
upon which it depends are subject to constant change. Not only 
does it differ as a matter of fact from time to time in different 
coal fields and at the individual mines in each coal field but also 
among the miners themselves, depending upon the disposition and 
management of the heads of the families. In other words, some 
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families live better than other famili € i 
same 6 a lesser ce amilies of the same size on the 
ndoubtedly men are entitled to an opportunity t 
and honest support for themselves and _ their dependetan . a 
cost of such a living can be standardized, however, only wh “4 
all the factors which enter into it can be separately standardized 
as well, and when individual appetities and desires and habi 
-_ “/ Brey to By wn uniform rule. a 
sS to living conditions which must be supplied or 
order to surround the workman with reanemahio oomiaen a = 
respectfully suggested that, under present conditions and ‘condi. 
tions existing for some years past, the competition among em- 
ployers for capable workmen has been such that, even aside from 
a — nh to heehee mea yd — conditions and surround- 
» ave been oblige oO do so, in orde i 
as ye employees. “i sade. . 
tL is suggested, however, that the commission might w 
an investigation of representative communities in the Bed medley. 
fields and elsewhere in order to determine what the living con- 
ditions cf the workmen are as compared with those in other indus- 
tries and in other ¢genters of population, having reference among 
other things, to cost of domestic supplies, size and kind of houses 
cost of rent, electric lights, coal, water, medical service, nursing, 
~— ee a yma ge facilities. : 
uch o 1e work in and around coal mines is piece wor 
the- prices paid therefor are to a certain extent, oP wc sly B " 
other work, it is of such varied character and done under such 
diverse conditions that standardization of any kind, as to the 
amount of work a man should do, is impossible. 

We fully recognize that proper surroundings and living condi- 
tions are indispensable to both the happiness and efficiency of the 
employee, and the industry will welcome any suggestions which 
the commission may make looking to this end. 


STANDARDIZATION DECLARED TO BE DIFFICULT 


19. “Standardizing a basis of arriving at the overhead cost of 
producing and distributing the coal, including delivery at the door 
of the consumer, recognizing in this compilation that the stand- 
ardized cost of living to the miners should be the first and irre- 
ducible item of expense.” 

The principle governing the determination of what may properly 
be included in “overhead” is that there shall be included therein 
those fixed charges which continue constant irrespective of the 
volume of the business. Such charges are not subject to the 
fluctuations which characterize the items of cost hereinbefore 
alluded to and are not affected by variations in production. They 
fairly embrace costs of management, office expenses, interest on 
borrowed money, insurance, taxes and expenses incident to the 
organization as’such. Standardization of such items if not wholly 
impossible, presents obvious difficulties. 

As to standardizing the cost of delivery at the door of the con- 
sumer, attention is called to the fact that the cost necessarily 
varies for many reasons even for identical service in different 
parts of the country, so that it seems to us impossible to approx- 
imate any standardization. The dealers of the country can un- 
doubtedly give the commission light on this complex question. 

We now take up your questions (c), (d), (e) and (f). 

(c) “What, if any, topics should the commission investigate, in 
addition to those already enumerated in the law, in order to give 
to Congress and the public complete information necessary to the 
proper understanding of the conditions in the coal industry?” 

Since the creation of this commission was, unquestionably, due 
to the recent interruption of the supply of coal to the consumer, 
and its effect on prices, which in turn was due to the enforced 
closing of many of the mines during the past summer, we re- 
spectfully suggest that, because they strongly influence these 
prices, the commission should: make investigation, in addition to 
these prescribed by the statute, of the following subjects: 

(1) The effect on production and on the price of coal, to the 


consumer, of the monopolistic and absentee control of mine labor - 


in the United States. 

(2) The opposition of organized labor to the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery. 

(3) The non-observance by organized labor of contracts made 
on its behalf. 

(4) The existing prices of mining materials and supplies and a 
comparison between them and the prices existing prior to the war. 

(5) The existing freight rates and a comparison between them 
and the rates existing prior to the war. 

(6) The effect of inadequate transportation facilities on produc- 
tion and cost of coal. 

(7) The character and quality of the different coals, the uses 
to which they are put, and the demand therefor. 

(d) “To what extent are you in position to co-operate with the 
commission in securing necessary data in such manner as will 
eliminate, in the largest possible degree, any basis for criticism 
of the accuracy or the validity of the data when secured?” 

The National Coal Association by this committee as its repre- 
sentative desires to co-operate with you to the fullest extent in 
its power, and to that end will use all the influence which it has 
with those whom it represents. However, as a voluntary organ- 
ization it has no power to compel the giving of information. It 
may be well to state in this connection that the bituminous coal 
industry is a highly competitive business. The individual oper- 
ators have always carefully guarded from each other the details 
of their business and have been advised that under existing legal 
prohibitions the interchange of information and its compilation 
by a central bureau might expose them to criticism. The asso- 
ciation, therefore, is without any statistical information imme- 
diately available for the use of the commission. 

In the interest of accuracy all information should be collected 
and compiled by separate districts. In those districts where both 
union and non-union mines are encountered a separate classifica- 
tion should be made for each. 

(e) “What, in your judgment, are the elements that have 
caused, and are causing the acknowledged demoralization in the 
coal industry and which are working hardship alike upon the 
a iu the production of coal and the consuming 

ublic} 

sé In our judgment, the bituminous-coal industry cannot fairly be 
said to be in a condition of “acknowledged demoralization.” In 
spite of the recent difficulties, the industry in the main is neither 
unwisely nor inefficiently conducted and the service rendered to 
the public will, we believe, compare favorably with that of other 
industries in the country. Undoubtedly the industry still suffers 
in common with the entire commercial structure of the country 
from the disturbances and dislocations caused by the war. Prior 
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to the war, while strikes had occurred from time to time, it is 
fair to say that the country had never known distress or anxiety 
concerning its supply of bituminous coal. 

The regulations brought about by the war and the govern- 
mental control to which the industry was then subjected disturbed 
its normal functioning. Inevitable concessions were made to labor 
in the matter of wages and working conditions, which, while per- 
haps appropriate in the circumstances then existing, should not 
continue now that the country is adjusting itself to a peace basis. 
The realization of this fact not only by the operators but by the 
employees and by the public, as well, is indispensable to the health 
of the industry. -Above all things else, the industry needs a period 
of tranquillity and freedom from governmental interference or 
control. Time and the natural operation of economic laws can ac- 
complish more for all concerned than any artificial efforts, either 

ry or otherwise. : : 
et Yifficulties as exist we believe to be primarily due to the 


i elements : 
folloy "the Thonopolistic control of mine labor by absentee union 


ials. , 
oe Nationwide as well as local strikes brought about by an 
irresponsible and_ autocratic organization. 

(3) Lack of adequate railroad service and transportation. 
(4) Unnecessary and uninformed competition among the buyers 


of en by agitators and propaganda of different kinds 
designed to breed dissatisfaction and create unrest among the 
people at large. It is earnestly hoped that the report of this 
commission will terminate once for all the misrepresentations on 


which these appeals are based. 


(f) “What in your judgment are the practical remedies which | 


would eliminate any or all of the elements which you feel are 
responsible for the conditions ?” 

We note with reference to the above query, as well as to the 
one which preceded it, that the commission, in suggesting that it 
be answered at some date in the near future, and then only ten- 
tatively, appreciates the difficulties which surround any effort to 
make a categorical response. The undersigned are not prepared 
at the moment to return any other than a general reply, reserving 
the right with the consent of the commission to amplify their 
views as the investigation proceeds. t 

In any discussion of remedies, however, we believe that there 
are certain basic principles which cannot be ignored, and which 
must condition any consideration of remedies. Among these prin- 
ciples are the following: ‘ ‘ ; ; 

First—That-every man has a right to work without either inter- 
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ference or ccmpulsion when, for whom and upon such terms as 
he may see fit. : 

Second—That while the right of workers to organize for legiti- 
mate purposes cannot be denied, such organizations have no right 
to impede or restrain those who do not care to join or to deal 
with them. 7 
, Third-—That the right of private property is and must remain 
inviolable. 

Fourth—That in the last resolve, the law of supply and demand 
always has and always will determine prices; that no legislation 
can long interfere with this inexorable rule; that any interference 
can only be justified, if at all, in time of war; and that at any 
other time it will inevitably produce greater evils than those which 
it seeks to suppress. 

Instead, therefore, of seeking remedies of a character which are 
foreign to the genius and spirit of our American institutions, as 
well as doubtful from’ the point of view of economics, we submit 
that a discussion of remedies should be directed to the two things 
most needed in the coal industry. 

These are: 

First—Adequate transportation. 

How far the questions here involved are within the scope of 
this inquiry is, of course, for the commission to determine. The 
coal industry in the United States cannot prosper without a con- 
tinuous, regular and adequate supply of the means of transporta- 
tion. The railroads of the country should be given sufficient free- 
dom, independence and revenue to enable them to obtain the money 
necessary to provide proper equipment and other facilities to meet 
their increasing business. They should be regulated only to an 
extent necessary to insure the proper use and distribution of these 
facilities when obtained. 

Second—Freedom from labor troubles artificially provoked. 

No organization or combination of persons, either natural or 
corporate, should be permitted to hold itself above and superior 
to the law. There is no room in this country for the doctrine of 
irrespcnsible power. The United Mine Workers of America and 
all like organizations should be subject to all statutes passed for 
the public good, and, specifically, to those forbidding the inten- 
tional restraint of interstate commerce; and any action taken 
by that or like organizations, the necessary result of which must 
be to restrain, destroy or impede interstate commerce, should be 
presumed in their case, as in that of others, to have been taken 
with that intent. F 

In soliciting the right to make such further communication to 
the commission as may seem expedient we renew the offer of such 
assistance as may lie within our power. 





Bituminous Shortage Now Thought Unlikely; 
Some States May See Anthracite Scarcity 


The stock report issued by the Federal Fuel Distributor 
discloses an unexpectedly large accumulation of bituminous 
coal. It demonstrates that the country came through the 
emergency with larger reserves than even the highest 
estimates. The report carries rather impressive confirma- 
‘tion of the experience in 1920 that the market becomes 
panicky when stocks begin to reach the 20,000,000-ton level. 
It now is clear that stocks were reaching that mark this 
year when the situation became acute and H. B. Spencer 
was called in to handle distribution. With this confirmation, 
it is being assumed by federal officials that 20,000,000 tons 
is the danger line. 

The report shows that stocks had increased to 28,000,000 
tons by Oct. 1 and, according to Mr. Spens’ estimate, aggre- 
gated 35,000,000 tons on Nov. 1. The general opinion is 
that this estimate is entirely reasonable. 

The steady gain in the output of bituminous coal indi- 
cates that with good management the country will be able 
to go through the winter with no serious shortage of steam 
coal. The stock report shows, however, that the process of 
substituting bituminous coal for anthracite had not pro- 
ceeded far on Oct. 1. Retailers had increased their deliver- 
ies of bituminous coal in anthracite-consuming territory, 
but the increase was not sufficient to make up for the 
decrease in the amount of anthracite that would be avail- 
able. The figures showed that the total deliveries of both 
anthracite and bituminous coal were less this year than last. 
A careful study of the figures reveals that in some states 
the work of substitution had gone further than in others. 
Substitution was further advanced in Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey and the District of Columbia. This is 
believed to be a direct reflection of the policy of local fuel 
administrators to urge substitution. It is predicted that as 
a result of this forehanded policy those areas will be spared 
the difficulties certain to come in other areas during the 

next five months. 

The problem of domestic supply in those localities which 
will not receive their regular quotas of anthracite is believed 
to be largely one for local solution, which must be worked 
out through co-operation of retailers with local authorities. 
This winter, it is generally believed, will give a splendid 
demonstration of the indispensable service which the 
retailers perform in the distribution of coal. Officials believe 


that an unusual opportunity will be presented for the 
retailers to do a great public service and demonstrate that 
much of the criticism which has been hurled at them is not 
justified. 





Recrudescence of National Coal Association 
Seen in Joining of Indiana Operators 


The Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association has 
filed an application for membership in the National Coal 
Association. This will bring into the latter association all 
operations in the State of Indiana. Under the conditions 
existing previously when Indiana was represented in the 
National Coal Association by the three coal trade bureaus, 
40 per cent of the state’s tonnage was unrepresented. 

This action, together with the fact that the Illinois oper- 
ators and those in the Pittsburgh district recently have 
been co-operating with the association in important matters, 
leads to the belief that the National Coal Association soon 
will be stronger and more representative than ever before. 

Some are of the opinion that the action of the Indiana 
operators foreshadows a similar course on the part of those 
in Illinois. It is known that the more substantial operators 
in Illinois are fully aware of the essentials of a truly repre- 
sentative national organization. 

A new recognition of the importance of the National 
Association is in evidence in all of the fields which have 
membership. It is declared by association officials that 
an exaggerated importance was given the defections in 
membership which followed the Indianapolis indictments 
and the Supreme Court’s decision in the Hardwood case. 
Since those developments affected adversely many of the 
organizations holding membership in the National Coal 
Association, there naturally was uncertainty until new bases 
of national representation could be worked out. 





J. D. A. Morrow will be relieved of his duties as vice- 
president of the National Coal Association on Dec. 1 so 
that he may devote his entire time after that date to the 
newly formed coal-brokerage firm of which he is president. 
No successor for Mr. Morrow has been chosen as yet. Since 
the success of the organization depends to such a great 
extent on the vice-president in charge of the Washington 
office, the committee charged with the selection of that 
official expects to take whatever time may be necessary to 
find the best available man qualified for the position. 
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Three Central Pennsylvania Operators’ 
Associations Amalgamate 


The Central Coal Association, the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association and the Association of Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania were amal- 
gamated at a joint conference of directors of the three asso- 
ciations held in Altoona Nov. 9. 

The Central Coal Association and the Association of Bi- 
tuminous Coal Operators merged under the name of the 
Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Penn- 
sylvania and all the members of the merged bodies became 
members of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. This action will give the operators in this region 
one of the strongest organizations in the United States. 

The Producers’ Association will have charge of such 
matters as traffic, car supply and the collection and dis- 
semination of statistics and various information of interest 
to the members. It will have nothing whatever to do with 
matters pertaining to labor problems. The Association of 
Bituminous Coal Operators will have but one purpose, the 
negotiation of and the enforcement of wage agreements be- 
tween the operators employing union labor and the United 
Mine Workers. 

The general officers of both associations are the same 
under the terms of the amalgamation, as follows: Presi- 
dent, B. M. Clark, Indiana; Vice-President, G. Webb Shil- 
lingford, Clearfield; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles O’Neil, 
Altoona; Commissioner, John C. Forsythe, Clearfield; Sta- 
tistician, W. A. Jones, Altoona. 

The executive board of the Association of Bituminous 
Operators will be B. M. Clark, Indiana; Rembrandt 
Peale, New York; J. R. Caseley and E. H. Robertson, 
DuBois; C. B. Maxwell, Morrisdale; H. B. Scott and J. 
William Wetter, Philipsburg; Thomas F. Kelley, Coalport; 
G. Webb Shillingford, Clearfield; J. S. Sommerville, Roberts- 
dale; William Lamont, Elmora; J. A. Boucher, Beaverdale; 
Harry Boulton, Clearfield; S. T. Brown, Indiana, and M. J. 
Bracken, Johnstown. 

The board of the Producers’ Association is composed of 
the following: Tyrone group, J. W. Wetter; Clearfield 
group, R. H. Sommerville; South Fork group, M. J. 
Bracken; Barnesboro group, James H. Allport; Tioga 
group, E. H. Robertson; Broad Top group, J. S. Sommer- 
ville; Punxsutawney group, W. R. Craig; Directors at large, 
G. Dawson Coleman, Philadelphia; D. T. Price, Windber; 
Charles A. Owen and Rembrandt Peale, New York; B..M. 
Clark, Indiana; J. R. Caseley, DuBois; James B. Neale, 
Minersville; J. W. Shillingford, Clearfield; W. S. Blaisdale, 
Punxsutawney; Fred B. Kerr, Clearfield; C. B. Maxwell, 
Morrisdale; Harry Boulton, Clearfield, and S. T. Brown, 
Indiana. 


Toll of Lives in Reilly Mine Disaster, 
At Spangler, Pa., Is Seventy-Seven 


Seventy-seven lives were lost in the Spangler, Cambria 
County, mine disaster of Nov. 6, according to the official 
figures announced by Seward Button, head of the state 
Bureau of Mines of Pennsylvania, who has been in charge 
of the investigation and who has completed an exhaustive 
checking up of the Reilly company’s payroll and the weigh- 
master’s list of miners. 

Mr. Button’s report states that 108 men entered the mine 
the morning of the explosion. Following the explosion, six 
escaped unaided, twenty-nine were rescued and taken to the 
hospital and seventy-three dead bodies were taken from 
the mine. Four of those taken to the hospital died and five 
more are in a critical condition. 

Following a conference with the mine officials, who had 
requested time to put the mine in condition to enter in 
order to facilitate the work, Mr. Button appointed the 
following commission to make a thorough inspection: 
W. D. Wardrop, district inspector; Thomas Lowther, 
Indiana; Charles Crocker and T. D. Williams, Johnstown; 
Thomas Mather, Tyrone, and Joseph Williams, Altoona. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday were given over to the 
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funerals of the deceased miners. Relief work for the 
families of the stricken miners has been started and js 
receiving whole-hearted support. The Red Cross has opened 
welfare stations and the people of Johnstown, Altoona and 
the smaller towns in the district and the various coal com- 
panies throughout the district are giving freely of money 
and other necessities. The United Mine Workers has con- 
tributed $10,000 for relief work at Spangler. Of this amount 
$5,000 came from the international organization at Indiana- 
polis and $5,000 from District No. 2, at Clearfield. 

The relief committee is composed of John Mayholtz, an 
organizer for the U.M.W.A.; James McGlenn, president of 
the Spangler local of the U.M.W.A.; A. E. Fox, president 
of the Spangler chapter of the Red Cross, and Mrs. Harry 
Blair and Mrs. W. R. Davison. 

After a two-day investigation of the mine, Chief Seward 
Button attributes the explosion to methane gas. In a pre- 
liminary report, Mr. Button stated the actual explosion was 
slight and but few men were killed in that manner. Most 
deaths were due to the presence of after-damp and the in- 
ability of the men to reach fresh air. The inquest will be 
held early this week. 

George S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, and J. W. Paul will make a special investigation 
of the disaster for the Bureau of Mines. 





Ohio Administrator Allows Advance of 


50c. in Price of Domestic Sizes 


Late last week the Ohio Fuel Administrator authorized 
an increase of 50c. in the fair-price schedule for “coal in 
sizes specially prepared and particularly cleaned for in- 
dividual purposes.” This increase is made in order to assure 
to Ohio users a fair percentage of the lump produced within 
the state which has been going to outside purchasers. Ac- 
cording to Administrator Neal the former fair-price list took 
into consideration only actual cost of production without 
allowing for labor operations necessary for special prepara- 
tions. The administrator also authorized the new Pocock 
Coal Co. and Howells & Fox, coal operators in. the Massillon 
field, to raise their mine price from $4.86 to $5.11 because of 
high cost of production. 


All specially prepared domestic coal coming within this 


order will be priced from $5.06 to $5.61 under the new 
ruling. The price in the Hocking Valley proper, including 
Hocking and Athens counties and Monroe township, in 
Perry County, will be increased from $4 to $4.50 while the 


Bailey Run, or No. 7, seam will be increased from $4.59 to 


$5.09. 





Ohio Coal Companies Seek to Enjoin 
State Control of Fuel 


A sweeping injunction which, if granted, will tie up all of 
the machinery of the State ‘Fuel Administration and stop, 
temporarily at least, all efforts to enforce coal price regu- 
lation in Ohio, is asked in a suit filed Nov. 8 in U. S. District 
Court at Toledo. The Ohio Collieries Co. and the George 
M. Jones Co., two Toledo companies which control sixteen 
mines in the southern Ohio field, seek the injunction. 

The bill of complaint attacks the constitutionality of the 
emergency act passed by the Legislature late in the summer 
providing for the appointment of a fuel administrator and 
state regulation of the price of coal. 

The bill names Roy R. Stuart, prosecuting attorney of 
Lucas County; Governor Harry L. Davis and Attorney Gen- 
eral John G. Price. After receiving the petition for the in- 
junction, Judge John M. Killits announced that he would 
take no action relative to a hearing until he had conferred 
with the other District Court jurists as to the legality of 
the procedure. 

As the bill attacks the constitutionality of a statute of the 
state, the hearing upon the application for a temporary in- 
junction and the final hearing upon the merits must be be- 
fore a court consisting of three United States Judges. 

The bill declares that the Ohio Collieries Co. cannot oper- 
ate its mines at a profit at the price fixed by the Ohio Fuel 
Administrator. 
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Operators Offer Two Wage Plans at Chicago Conference; 


When the joint committee of operators and miners 
assembled in Chicago Tuesday, Nov. 14, to begin its efforts 
to work out a wage plan for the future it had before it at 
least one definite suggestion. Harry Taylor, of the South- 
west Interstate Association, proposed a scheme whereby 
wages by districts could be varied from a “national base 
rate” according to local conditions, and setting up joint 
boards to adjudicate disputes and a supreme. council for 
appealed cases. This plan put the outlying districts in the 
position of presenting something constructive as a con- 
tribution at the first national conference of the sort to 
which they had ever been admitted. 

Preceding the conference there was a quite general senti- 
ment that a strong national organization of operators to 
deal with the miners’ union should be formed at once and 
steadfastly supported when the meeting started. Nobody 
knew what it would do after its organization nor how long 
it would run. 


Every one of the fifteen districts represented at the Cleve- 


land conference a month ago, which arranged the Chicago 
meeting, had its delegates in Chicago when the session 
opened. No other regions asked admittance after the 
Cleveland organization was made permanent with Phil 
Penna as chairman and William Green, of the miners, and 
E. G. Edwards, of the operators, as secretaries. Little was 
done at the morning session except receive credentials 
before adjournment at noon. 

One dispute arose when both Joseph Purseglove and M. E. 
Watson, president of the Monongahela Coal Association, 
claimed ‘to be official delegates. Purseglove was the man 


Lewis Has No Definite Proposal 


representing several large producers of that field at Cleve- 
land but Watson put in his claim on the basis of his selec- 
tion by the Monongahela Coal Association on Nov. 9. The 
dispute went to secretaries Green and Edwards. Mr. Purse- 
glove was not in Chicago because of an accident suffered by 
his daughter but his case was put in by his brother, Sam 
Purseglove. The two secretaries, unable to reach an agree- 
ment, laid the case before the conference when it convened 
for the afternoon session. 

W. L. Jenkins, of Fairmont, W. Va., read to the operators 
a plan for national agreements to be made by a nationwide 
conference committee. 

At the afternoon session both Purseglove and Watson 
were accepted as delegates, each with half a vote. This was 
not expected to cause confusion because each district must 
vote as a unit. 

The miners remained but three minutes in the afternoon 
meeting, retiring after President John Lewis said he had 
no definite proposal to make. The operators then spent 
all afternoon discussing the plans proposed by Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Jenkins, reaching no agreement on them and giv- 
ing no publicity to either but referring both to a committee 
to report Wednesday. 

It was hoved Lewis would have something definite to 
propose by Wednesday’s joint session. Tuesday night he 
said he was waiting for the operators. Thus the first day 
accomplished little. When Mr. Lewis was asked-if the con- 
ference might wait for the Federal Coal Commission to pro- 
duce a wage plan he smiled and said there wasn’t much 
use expecting anything. 





Preliminary Statistics of Production of Coal in 1921 


(Exclusive of product of wagon mines) 


























Pennsylvania 
Sold to Used at . -—— Number of Employees -———. 
Loaded at Local Trade Minesfor Madeinto Total Average —Underground— Average 
Mines for and Used by Steam Coke at Quantity Total Value iners, Number 
Shipment Employees and Heat Mines (Net Tons) Value r Loaders All of Days 
County (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) ‘on etc. (a) Others Surface Total Wcrked 
Allegheny.................. 10,513,579 = 1,201,262 216,064 622 =11,931,527 $34,877,000 $2.92 13,992 4,420 2,662 21,074 146 
pc ce er ee 3,026,839 212,159 149,764 ......... 3,388,762 10,369,000 3.06 4,784 1,713 1,080 7,577. 121 
Se eee 121,073 40,306 | ee 1,40' ; - 2.56 180 27 73 280 8195 
AS eee 201,099 43,178 8,885 64,082 317,244 1,052,000 3.32 749 ° 272 139 1,160 8 
SER Ae ee ee 73,418 18,161 alle Re ae 92,144 286,000 3.10 220 66 35 21 = 106 
Bradford, Fulton, Lycoming 
K ee 55,296 203,200 3.67 88 24 26 138 ©6137 
Ct eee ee 923,391 366,000 2.56 1,434 409 326 2,169 129 
212,839 522,755  . 16,339,228 49,769,000 3.05 16,873 4,952 2,788 24,613 165 
CL eee 64,994 2,334,000 3.05 1,5 384 253 aZi00 ~ 8 
A eae ee 1,246,294 3,495, 2.80 1,917 556 346 2,819 151 
115,540 42,206 853,922 16,691,000 2.85 8,705 2,487 1,477 12,669 143 
3,560 i, eae 83,641 252,000 3.01 192 61 65 318 75 
TS ay ar 838,947 21,968 Lec” | Sere 878,201 2,705,000 3.08 1,517 295 234 2,046 167 
RUEMUD ico wep de wuislance pee 13,799,565 234,090 630,965 4,596,158 19,260,778 46,041,000 2.39 11,960 9,323 4,901 26,184 150 
a ieee et 2,228,672 20,956 Ce re 294,801 5,935,000 2.59 1,414 804 637 2,855 244 
ERUREAINOROMD 2a s.0 iai's oiss. 0° 428,373 8,462 16,181 30,992 84,008 1,641,000 3.39 1,051 243 146 1,440 123 
SUES rsh .co.« apd da ahais 6.0% 5,964,908 108,353 153,562 131,148 6,357,971 18,431,000 2.90 8,859 2,786 1,735 13,380 131 
© a ear eas 318,151 74,490 142,294 172,959 2,707,894 8,160,000 3.01 4,045 1,157 789 5,991 32 
BGWEONOE 6.065 ees cbnce sees 174,157 9,601 eee 93,657 584,000 3.01 189 90 42 321 274 
ee ars 450,783 4,504 0 eee 479,887 1,414,000 2.95 554 263 146 963 «171 
RMEIEIMOE Ss shi53370-5:0 05a" areca shee 8,623,857 195,061 CSE os cows 8,975,809 26,021,000 2.90 8,730 2,732 i@e-' Tt. ts 
ROE cits Stechis Sociehiiee 410,859 17,551 ts Ce ere 37,702 1,720,000 3.93 833 187 195 1,215 166 
ve ri 14,169,333 245,336 214,845 87,470 14,716,984 38,954,000 2.65 15,242 4,915 2,667 22,824 144 
Westmoreland.............. 15,843,904 360,508 389,738 1,472,248 18,066,398 48,825,000 2.70 14,752 6,238 3,989 24,979 164 
TOtals 054% Nhe a etlS cd eten 102,025,340 4,315,590 2,552,372 7,120,640 116,013,942 $322,538,300 $2.78 119,818 44,404 26,421 190,643 151 
County South Dakota 
Dewey and Harding......... 450 | a nee ee ree 1,891 $4,800 $2.54 Le ee CoRR oe ee 16 139 
BOONE COMUNE <5 scio5c “a lswshiacw sc PONE orca cucsal soso eres 791 , 2.91 Meck asl aera 6 83 
OOPMITIN cies ote heceicecen Loewen 4,137 OM © side otareus 4,871 14,100 2.89 WO icice helen at 
OMB 355554 Sek s wees es 450 7,069 SG imecee 7,553 $21,200 $2.81 Weide. San aes 43 129 
re County Tennessee 
NMR: 155 6lo oe 26o uw ka Shove OS 317,207 8,944 WEES akies Cats 333,416 $987,000 $2.96 599 269 172 1,040 117 
Campbell ae minie Ga: Wien. -o.w.6 ot wea 989,685 23,877 DET. (6 dyica sees 1,044,03 4,073,000 3.90 1,517 582 448 2,547 159 
MGUMOIIG 5.0.56. o4cs sv eewee 818,533 9,32 tC ree 848,025 2,872,000 3.39 344 202 1,248 189 
Lo ee ee oe 380,493 4,935 sch dd, 394,894 1,156,000 2.93 408 84 95 587 140 
Oe ate pan Aen 363,509 1,610 1,918 19,727 386,764 1,296,000 3.35 637 247 14 1,028 16) 
ee aie She 256,782 4,299 are oe 268,684 87,000 2.93 271 119 144 4 172 
RS Ee ere 261,321 1,208 12,389 21,500 296,418 1,042,000 3.51 387 253 114 754 210 
Oreson Fy ree eae ioniee vert a Peer eaaae oe 3.56 175 41 34 250 «+118 
ae cP teabiasets atv anes ¥ a ‘sip aban 000 2.87 203 59 68 330 6160 
Other Counties (6).......... 547,636 25,198 32,660 12,806 618,300 1,837,000 2.97 1,162 502 365 2,029 121 
DORN: « cvcwaho en Gains. 4,194,364 88,199 123,730 54,033 4,460,326 $14,932,000 $3.35 6,061 2,500 1,786 10,347 154 


(a) Includes - shotfirers. (6) Bledsoe, Cumberland, Hamilton, Rhea, Roane, Sequatchie and White. Statistics compiled by L. Mann, U. 8. Geological 
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Union Miners to Be Assessed $2,000,000 


A special assessment on members of the United Mine 
Workers of America which is expected to yield to the union’s 
treasury at least $2,000,000 is announced by John L. Lewis, 
International president. 

While reluctant to discuss the possibility of another strike, 
Mr. Lewis said that the miners would not accept any wage 
reductions on April 1, when the present agreement in the 
bituminous coal fields expires. The union demands continua- 
tion of the present wage scale for another two years. 

Mr. Lewis said that coal production was being speeded 
up throughout the country and was being limited only by 
transportation facilities. Virtually all the miners in the 
unionized districts, he said, were working, but there were 
still 73,000 miners out on strike in the non-union coal fields. 

“Never before in its history was the miners’ union in 
better condition than it is today, although the battle with 
the non-union operators continues to be waged all around 
our borderland,” said Mr. Lewis, “and all the fighting is 
being done on the enemy’s territory. 

“We are taking care of the financial situation by levying a 
special assessment of $4 per member, to be paid in two 
instalments of $2 a month.” 


Coal Miners Remain Idle Rather Than 
Work in Metal Mines 


Metal mines in the Butte district are in urgent need of no 
less than 3,500 men, according to reports to federal officials. 
As there are several hundred men awaiting work at coal 
mines in Wyoming, an effort has been made to induce the 
unemployed in the coal fields to accept positions at Butte, 
but since the wages in the coal mines are so much higher, 
the men in most cases prefer to stay at the coal mines and 
take the chance of employment developing. Reports from 
Eastern coal mines indicate that men are applying for work 
in much larger number than they can be employed. 








Much Legal Jockeying Marks Early Stages 
Of Trial in Herrin Massacre Case 


Trial of men indicted for murder in connection with the 
Herrin massacre in Williamson County, Illinois, is getting 
under way amid difficulties. Most of the men in the venire 
of 130 avoided jury duty in the case on one excuse or an- 
other asa starter. When the Attorney General moved to nol 
prosse the indictments against 41 of the 46 men the grand 
jury held for the murder of Howard Hoffman, A. W. Kerr, 
chief counsel of the defense, employed by the miners’ 
union, insisted that a jury be impaneled at once and in- 
structed to find the 41 “not guilty” and to release them. 
The objection was overruled and 5 men of the original 46 
will stand trial for Hoffman’s death as soon as the jury is 
chosen. 

Then the defense moved for a continuance of the case to 
the next term of court, but Judge Hartwell insisted that as 
both sides originally said they would be ready now, the trial 
should proceed. Next the defence moved that all the indict- 
ments be quashed on the ground that the grand jury that 
returned the indictments was selected by sheriff’s deputies 
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instead of by the sheriff himself, that 26 jurors instead of 
23 were summoned and that the jury had been unduly in. 
fluenced during the deliberations by statements printed jn 
the newspapers. Judge Hartwell reserved decision. 

Attorney Kerr for the miners demanded the right to 
question the prosecution as to the source of the funds which 
private organizations have put into Attorney Genera] 
Brundage’s hands, in lieu of state funds which are not 
available because Governor Small cut so deeply into the At- 
torney General’s appropriation. Judge Hartwell denied this 
motion. With the removal of all objections and motions 
tending to delay the trial, the case is ready to proceed, 
Early this week it was thought that the choosing of the 
jury would be resumed. How long it will take to impanel 
a full jury remains to be seen. Frank Farrington, presgi- 
dent of the Illinois district of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and State Senator W. L. Sneed, a subdistrict 
president, are both in attendance at the trial. 





Coal Roads Announce Further Plans for 
Improving Their Freight Facilities 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R., which to Nov. 1 had re- 
ported contracts of over $20,000,000 placed this year for 
road improvements, cars, engines, etc., has since announced 
contracts placed for 3,000 more cars, including 2,000 coal 
cars, to be delivered by April, 1923, these to be all steel cars, 
The road contracts the 3,000 cars at $5,750,000. At pres- 
ent the L. & N. has 27,750 coal cars and 17,750 box cars. 
W. L. Mapother further announced that he plans to spend 
a total of $52,000,000 in 1922 and 1923 in improving facili- 
ties of the road for handling traffic, which should bring 
relief to many shippers. 

On Nov. 6 announcement was made that the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville R.R. (Monon) was spending $725,- 
000 for 300 steel coal cars, 7 locomotives and 4 steel 
coaches. The Illinos Central R.R. also has filed a trust 
agreement at Frankfort, Ky., under which a mortgage 


_agreement is uncovered with the Commercial Trust Co., of 


Pennsylvania, whereby the road is to receive money for 
purchase of $8,310,000 worth of equipment, including 3,000 
steel coal cars, 50 road engines and 15 switch engines. 





Professor Willitts to Probe Wage Facts 
For U. S. Coal Commission 


Fact-finding with regard to wages and earnings of mine 
workers wil! be done by Prof. Joseph S. Willitts, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, for the President’s coal com- 
mission. 

Since the commission has committed itself to await sug- 
gestions from the various branches of the coal business be- 
fore formulating its own plan of action, no great amount of 
progress has been made during the past week in the formula- 
tion of its plans. The week has been spent, however, in 
informal conferences and consideration of the data which 
its staff already is laying before it. 

A plan is being worked out whereby all material sub- 
mitted by outside sources will be carefully checked so that 
the commission will be in a position to underwrite any of the 
facts and figures which it may care to use. 





Lake Coal Loadings During 


Season to End of October® 














(In Net Tons) 
1922 —~ 1921 —~ 192C¢ 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 

{ Hocking Valley..... ceceeeaeese. 2,820,504 81,750 2,902,254 4,079,150 107,350 4,186,500 3,344,832 73,820 3,418,652 
Er eae { Toledo & Ohio Central.............. 631,551 18,225 49,776 1,027,438 29,667 1,057,105 1,508,792 56,183 1,564,975 
| Baltimore & Ohio.. 2,483,345 64,600 2,547,945 2,354,369 72,016 2,426,385 1,337,880 38,948 1,376,828 
Sandusky Pennsylvania. . SOS To 2,165,807 80,493 2,246,300 1,552,971 45,076 1,598,047 1,418,843 21,775 ~=—1,440,618 
eae Wheeling & Lake Erie............... 99,292 12,684 311,976 1,491,595 42,905 1,534,500 1,641,441 84,893 1,726,334 
Lorain........... Baltimore & Ohio.. 1,214,512 68,567 1,283,079 2,393,742 97,034 2,490,776 2,735,633 171,290 2,906,923 
Cleveland Ce 784,011 77,677 861,688 1,990,664 86,325 2,076,989 1,054,953 151,469 1,206,422 
beers <9 Re 238,475 9,127 247,602 359,981 12,782 372,763 364,048 17,486 381,534 
Paiport......... Baltimore & Ohio.. PRT i ag Fe Se ee ee dn P Peres a ae 
Aobieate Cae 2 6" Sane 1,073,415 68,697 1,142,112 1,064,824 59,124 1,123,948 1,351,849 246,548 1,598,397 
*ses**** | Pennsylvania. . 5 he a eae vine 2 oo se 71,730 1,205,952 2,213,665 72,753 2;286.418 1,662,618 83,858 1,746,476 
Conneaut........ Bessemer & Lake Erie.........._.... 1,153,334 46,733 1,200,067 1,362,601 18,258 1,380,859 2,105,250 35,516 2,140,766 
Erie. . ........+ Pennsylvania. 159,461 60, 739 220,200 979,869 61,103 1,040,972 564,688 90,402 655,090 





Totals. . 14,157,929 661,022 


14,818,951 
* Compiled by ‘Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio: H. M. Griggs, Manager. 


20,870,869 704,393 21,575,262 19,090,827 1,072,188 20,163,015 












































W eekly 


Conditions in the coal market are slowly improving. 
The trade shows an urgent need for a cold snap, but 
in spite of unseasonable temperature and other deter- 
rent factors, prices are being held more and more firmly. 
Coal Age Index of spot bituminous coal prices dropped 
4 points to 340 on Nov. 13, as compared with 344 in 
the week previous. This corresponds to an average 
mine price of $4.12 and is a decline of only 8c. since 
Nov. 1. During October the average spot price 
dropped 70c. 

There are plenty of inquiries in the spot market and 
undoubtedly many users are quietly accumulating re- 
serves. The heavier output is being sold with less diffi- 
culty, although the volume of spot offerings has not 
increased in like proportion. Much coal is moving to 
contract connections and the trade prefers to hold its 
free coal on the open market so but few new contracts 
are reported. High-grade fuels are eagerly sought, but 
the supply is very limited. Naturally this has improved 
the position of the medium and low qualities, although 
the market is still far from a “coal-is-coal” basis. The 
railroads are actively acquiring tonnage and much criti- 
cism is directed toward the carriers’ system of preferen- 
tial car supply for their needs. Operators assert that 
their commercial placements are so meager that they 
are unable to accept new business for delivery at an 
early date. 


RUSH MOVEMENT TO LAKES REDUCES SUPPLY 


So much coal has been concentrated on the Lakes that 
the available commercial supply has been materially 
reduced in the Eastern Inland section. This shortage 
was apparent last week and prices firmed up. Prices 
for last-minute Lake shipments, however, have broken 
under the heavy volume of tonnage moving to the lower 
ports. Lake coal will move from the mines up to Nov. 20, 
when it is estimated that sufficient tonnage will be 





Review 


rolling and on hand to supply cargoes during the balance 
of the navigable season. 

The Middle West market is flat. Warm weather has 
dealt the coal man a severe blow and domestic demand 
has been slowed. Steam coals are in heavy oversupply 
in this section and despite some movement, all-rail to 
the Northwest, the number of no-bills in Illinois and 
Indiana producing sections is increasing. 

Light receipts in North Atlantic markets suffice to 
meet current needs. In this as in other sections further 
west, the close of Lake navigation is being awaited by 
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buyers, who feel that the release of this tonnage will 
soften the market considerably. A turn in the weather, 
however, which would also affect transportation condi- 
tions, would soon absorb this coal, and it is also quite 
likely that the re-entry of a large number of these dila- 
tory buyers will have the same effect. 

New England presents a featureless market. The 
all-rail demand is only fair and Hampton Roads is still 
topheavy with coal. The plenitude of supply for this 
section is so apparent that buyers are not interested in 
adding to their seasonal reserves. 

The Lake season is blamed for a curtailment of do- 
mestic anthracite receipts in the Eastern section. Retail 
yard supplies arerunning down. As the shortage becomes 
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more apparent consumers are being urged to safeguard 
their needs with substitute fuel, although comparatively 
little of this is being sold. The acute domestic demand 
has aided the movement of pea and buckwheat, but the 
smaller steam sizes are still extremely draggy. 

The coke market is more active, but spot prices have 
softened during the week. The amount of current 
offerings, however, is not large and coke users feel that 
it is not sufficient to encourage resumption of operations 
at plants now closed down. 


BITUMINOUS 


“Preliminary returns on coal loaded at the mines during 
the week ended Nov. 11 indicate a total production of 
12,600,000 net tons, of which about 10,700,000 tons was 
bituminous coal and 1,900,000 tons was anthracite,” says 
the Geological Survey. “Revised estimates for the week 
ended Nov. 4 show 10,617,000 tons of bituminous and 
1,839,000 tons of anthracite. Thus a slight increase in the 
total coal raised is shown for the present week as compared 
with the week before. 

“Loadings of soft coal on Monday, Nov. 6, as reported by 
the railroads, were 43,810 cars. On Tuesday, Election Day, 
loadings declined to 25,315 cars, but on Wednesday 33,875 
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cars and on Thursday 31,807 cars were loaded. The tota] 
for these first four days of the week is a little larger than 
for the same days of the week preceding. 

“A canvass of commercial and industrial stocks of bity- 
minous coal as of Sept. 1 and Oct. 1, undertaken co-oper-. 
atively by the Bureau of the Census and the Geological 
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Survey, has shown that at the rate of production during 
the month of September consumers were able to add about 
6,000,000 tons to their stocks. During October at least 
as much more was added to reserve piles.” 

Hampton Roads dumpings were 248,637 net tons during 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal —Net Tons, F, O. B. Mines 


Market Oct. 16 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Nov. 13 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922. 1922 1922 1922+ 
Smokeless lump......... Columbus °$6.75 $6.60 $6.75 $6.50@$7.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus. ... 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 5.50 5.85 5.50 5.50@ 6.25 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 6.00 6.35 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 5.60 5.75 5.60 5.50@ 5.75 
Smokelesslump......... Cincinnati. . . 6.60 7.00 7.00 6.00 
Smokeless minerun...... Cincinnati.... 5.95 6.10 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 5.80 6.10 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 7.20 7.10 6.85 7.00@ 7.25 
Clearfield minerun...... Boston...... 4.25 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.765 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 4.50 4.10 4.10 3.50@ 4.75 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 4.30 3.75 3.60 3.25@ 4.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... . 5.25 4.85 4.85 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... 5.40 ..... 4.50 4.25@ 4.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York.... 4.65 4.25 4.10 4.15@ 4.30 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 4.35 4.30 4.30 4.00@ 4.65 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 4.60 4.00 4.00 4.00@ 4.25 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 4.10 3.50 3.50 3.25@ 3.75 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.30@ 3.70 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 4.35 3.35 3.60 3.25@ 3.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... . 3.50 3.05 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia... 3.25 3.15 3.15 2.90@ 3.40 
Pool f1 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 4.10 3.25 3.15 3.00@ 3.15 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York.... 3.85 3.30 3.35 3.35@ 3.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 3.75 3.50 3.50 3.25@ 3.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 4.05 3.35 3.35 3.25@ 3.40 
Pittsburgh sc’d......... Pittsburgh... 5.25 5.00 4.50 4.50 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh.... 3.60 3.25 3.35 3.25@ 3.50 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas)... Pittsburgh... 3.85 3.60 3.60 3.50@ 3.75 
Kanawha lump......... Columbus.... 6.25 6.25 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 
Kanawha mine run...... Columbus.... 4.50 4.75 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 
Kanawha screenings... . . Columbus.... 3.60 4.10 4.10 3.50@ 3.75 
fp i “eae Cincinnati. . . 6.25 6.00 6.00 6 6.25 
W. Va. Gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 4.60 4.35 4.35 4.00@ 4.50 
W. Va. Steam minerun... Cincinnati... 3.75 4.10 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 
Hockinglump........... Columbus.... 5.45 4.50 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 
Hocking minerun....... Columbus.... 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.25@ 3.75 
Hocking screenings... .. . Columbus.... 3.25 3.10 3.05 2.75@ 8.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 3-61. - 3:81. 3.83 3.81 


Market Oct. 16 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Nov. 13 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland.... $3.56 $3.56 $3.56 $3.56 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 3.31 3,30 «3.34 3.54 
Midwest 
ranklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 5.35 5.33 $.38. 5.235@ 5.49 
ranklin, Ill. minerun.... Chicago..... 4.50 4.10 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 
ranklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 3.25 2.60 2.60 2.25@ 3.00 
Central, Ill.lump........ Chicago..... 5.10 5.06 4.70 4.50@ 4.90 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 3.60 ° 340 3.90 3: 3.25 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 2.35 1.865 1.45. 1.2730.2.0 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.00@ 5.25 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 4.60 3.85 3.85 3.75@ 4.00 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 3.25 2.35 2.35 1.90@ 2.95 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 5.10 4.75 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 3.75 3.65 3.60 3.50@ 3.75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 2.85 2.10 2.10 1.75@ 2.00 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis..... 4.25 4.25 4.00 4.00@ 4.50 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 3.35 2.60 2.60° 2.50 
Standard screenings..... . St. Louis..... 2.10 2.00 1.40 1.25@ 1.40 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville... . 5.05 5.00 4.85 4.50@ 5.00 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville... . 3.00 2.80 2.50 2.35@ 2.75 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville.... 2.85 2.00 1.85 1.50@ 2.00 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago.,... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 
West Ky. minerun....... Chicago..... 3.50. 3:10 3.10 2.758 3.30 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.25 3.95 3.95 3.45@ 4.45 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham... 2.75 2.60 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Big Seam (washed)...... Birmingham... 3.25 2.75 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
8S. E. Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 6.25 5.50 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 
8. E. Ky. mine run . Chicago..... 4.75 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
8S. E. Ky. lump........... Louisville... . 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.00@ 7.25 
8S. E. Ky. minerun....... Louisville... . 4.35 4.00 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 4.10 4.10 4.25 $3.75@ 4.25 
S. E. Ky. lump.......... Cincinnati... 6.75 5.85 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 
S. E. Ky. minerun....... Cincinnati... 4.10 4.25 4.00 3.50@ 4.265 
8. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.25@ 4.00 
Kansas lump............ KansasCity.. 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.50@ 6.00 
Kansas minerun........ Kansas City... 4.25 3.75 3.75 3.50@ 4.00 
Kansas screenings....... Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type. declines in it*/ics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.0.B. Mines 

















Market Freight Latest Pre-Strike———. — Nov. 6, 1922 Nov. 13, 1922+ —s 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
LD, ee. ee eee $7.60@$7.75 $9.00 $7.75@$8.15 $9.00 $7.75@ $8.15 
Philadelphia...... 2.39 $7.00@ $7.50 Ki Serer BME re 7.90@ 8.10 
New York........ 2:5 60@ 7.75 7.6 » Be i 9.25@ 10.50 7.75@ 8.35 9.25@ 10.50 1-72 8.35 
Philadelphia. ..... 2.39 7.25@ 7.75 7.75 9.25@ 9.75 ~ 8.10@ 8.35 9.25@ 9.75 8.10@ 8.35 
Chicago*......... 5.09 7.50 ot 2 ie ie ae Sees 12.50@ 13.00 6.92@ 8.25 
New York........ 2.34 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 9.25@ 10.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.25@ 10.50 8.00@ 8.35 
Philadelphia ny ete 2.39 7.85@ 8.10 8.05@ 8.25 9.25@ 9.75 8.15@ 8.35 9.25@ 9.75 8.15@ 8.35 
re 5.09 7.75 a RE i ee ene en 12.50@ 13.00 7.14@ 8.25 
New Werk........ 2.34 7.90@ 8.20 7.9 8.10 9.25@ 10.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.25@10.50 8.00@ 8.35 
Chestnut......... Philadelphia. ..... 2.39 7.85@ 8.10 8.05@ 8.25 9.25@ 9.75 8.15@ 8.35 9.25@ 9.75 8.15@ 8.35 
Chestnut......... Ciicago*......... 5.09 7.75 7.2 Se a. hr Sarees 12.50@ 13.00 7.14@ 8.25 
Range. ic eeeeee New York........ Se ibe. onseehtenGen: Nausleieiccst. a one ane 8.15 
Pea... Soa Ree New York........ 2.22 5.00@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.45 7.00@ 8.00 6.15@ 6.20 6.20@ 8.00 6.15@ 6.20 
Re ..-. Philadelphia...... 2.14 5.50@ 6.00 6.1 6.25 7.00@ 7.25 6.15@ 6.20 7.00@ 7. 6.15@ 6.20 
eee hicago*......... 4.79 6.00 DEMECND eh eeee | Kachin wd te 7.00@ 8.00 5.49@ 6.03 
Buckwheat No. 1...... New York........ 2.22 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.25 2.25@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.25 
Buckwheat No. 1...... Philadelphia...... 2.14 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 3.25@ 4.00 4.00 3.25@ 4.00 4.00 
ae New York........ 2.22 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 1.45@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 1.60@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
ee eee Philadelphia...... 2.14 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 2.0 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
Barley. . New York.:...... Z.22 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 0.75@ 1.75 2.00 0.75@ 1.50 2.00 
Barley.. Philadelphia. ..... 2.14 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.00@ 1.75 2.00 1.00@ 1.75 2.00 
Birdseye New York........ cae  <ncwbesceGaee 2 | ne Bee? aeebaneeeans 2.25 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age, Index 340, Week of Nov. 138, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $4.12. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the bituminous output of the U. S. weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,’ published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. 





the week ended Nov. 9, as compared with 214,874 tons 
in the preceding week. The coastwise market is sluggish, 
but so much of the Southern fuels are moving to the West 
that prices at the piers are firm. Receipts of British coals 
are dwindling. 

The last-minute rush of Lake coal has reduced the esti- 
mated shortage in the Northwest. Dumping during the 
week ending Nov. 5, were 1,088,104 net tons as compared 
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with 1,026,388 tons in the week preceding. The movement 
for the season to date—15,577,786 tons—compares with 
21,972,395 tons in 1921. Unless the winter is unusually 
severe Northwestern consumers of bituminous coal should 
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Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shertages 


Cars Loaded 

All Cars Coal Cars 

Sy A wee Ses Peers So, eee 1,014,480 197,928 

bats ame in sie ES a ee Ee ee cixs, 2S 196,771 
Baie WOOL $OEE. os gos 55a een hodigaieesasaes ceases 951,384 210,630 

Surplus Cars Car Shortage 
All Cars Coal Cars 

CRRA ois 2 os te ctees 3,716 1,584 179,239 47,273 
Oct. UMN cis. clare os.0.00% 0 0! Ga 0d e's 4, 1,776 166,349 46,575 
Same date in 192]...............- 80,000 SE orc ot% ac Seen 





be in a fairly comfortable position. Although the docks 
are going to be short, Illinois and other nearby mines can 
undoubtedly make up the deficit. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of anthracite during the week ended Nov. 4, 
was 1,839,000 net tons. Preliminary returns for last week 
indicate an output of about 1.900,000 tons. 

Demand is acute but the unseasonable temperatures have 
cut down the shortage, estimated earlier in the season at 
40 per cent. Lake dumpings last week were 99,000 net 
tons as compared with 94,200 in the previous week. Steam 
sizes are slow with the exception of ‘buckwheat, which is 
being better taken in conjunction with the domestic grades. 
Smaller steam coals already at New York Tidewater are 
in distress and some barley in loaded boats has gone for 
the freight charges. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production decreased to 217,000 net tons 
during the week ended Nov. 4, as compared with 237,000 
tons in the week preceding. Connellsville production, how- 
ever, increased 5,000 tons during the week. Demand is 
rather light, both from foundrys and furnaces. Those 
furnaces now out are actively making inquiries for lower- 
priced contracts in order to produce salable pig iron, 
but operators are holding these prices firmly. 

‘October witnessed an output of byproduct coke larger 
than the monthly average for any preceding year. The 
total production was 2,806,000 tons, an increase of 563,000 
tons, or 25 per cent over August, and of 226,000 tons, or 9 
per cent, over last June, the highest preceding month of 
the present year. Production of beehive coke also in- 
creased and reached 878,000 tons, an increase of 74 per 
cent over the monthly average for 1921, but a decrease 
of 15 per cent compared with 1920. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE-IN THE 
UNITED STATES a 





(Net Tons) 
Byproduct Coke Beehive Coke Total 
1917 Monthly average.......... 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 Monthly average.......... 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 Monthly average....... e 2,095,000 1,638,000 3,733,000 
1920 Monthly average......... 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
1921 Monthly average.......... 1,646,000 462,0006 2,108,000 
September, 1922............ 2,244,000 606,000 2,850,000 
Ccteer, > W9Z8 so. cds 2,806,000 878,000 3,684,000 


(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. (b) Revised from last report. 


The quantity of coal consumed in the manufacture of 
coke during October was approximately 5,416,000 tons, of 
which 4,032,000 tons were used in byproduct ovens and 
1,384,000 in beehive ovens. These figures indicate that 
the present consumption of coal for coke manufacture is 
about two-thirds greater than during the period of extreme 
depression in 1921, and about 8 per cent less than in the 
active year 1920. 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE 
(Net Tons) 


Consumed in Consumedin Total Coal 
Byproduct Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 








1917 Monthly average. . : 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 Monthly average... ... pie 3 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 Monthly average.......... 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
1920 Monthly average.......... 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 
1921 Monthly average.......... 2,401,000 706,000b 3,107,000 

September, 1922............ 3,223,000a 956,000a 4,179,000 

Getoher;; '922.:......... 4,032,000a 1,384,000a 5,416,000 


(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged 
n meeretnes ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. (b) Revised from last 
report. 
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British Market Improves ; 
Industry Reviving in France 


Influx of Orders Comes with Passing of 
Strike Fear in Wales—Production at 
Peak—Meager Receipts of Coke from 
Germany—Acute Coal Shortage in 
Germany. 

British market conditions are de- 
cidedly improved. The labor situa- 
tion in Wales is more tranquil. This 
has caused an influx of orders, the 
strike fear now having practically 
passed. Prices are stronger and pro- 
duction is at the high mark for the 
year. 

A slight industrial improvement in 
France has aided the steam coals, 
while domestic sorts are in strong 
demand. Meager and inadequate 
coke receipts from Germany under 
the Reparation Agreement are re- 
ported and French furnaces are de- 
manding an early upward revision 
of the schedule. 

Germany is still in the throes of an 
acute coal shortage. Purchases of 
foreign fuels are imperative but are 
further depressing the value of the 
mark. . 





British Secure Many Belated Orders. 
Output Again Breaks Record 


British production has again broken 
the record for the year. The output 
during the week ended Oct. 28 was 
5,388,000 gross tons, according to a 
cable to Coal Age, as compared with 
the high figure of 5,355,000 tons in the 
preceding week. Best grades are well 
sold up through the balance of the year. 
Topheavy supplies of lesser quality 
coals are weakening their position. 

The improved labor outlook in Wales 
has resulted in a renewed influx of 
orders. Since the men have practically 
refused to strike over the non-unionist 
question the industry has become more 


settled. Shipments to Canada are still 
substantial and it is said that Canadian 
buyers will want Welsh coal through- 
out the winter. Continental buyers 
have been holding up orders till the 
labor difficulties were over, and the 
Welsh pits now find themselves well 
booked. 

The north English collieries are, 
with few exceptions, sold out for the 
rest of the year. The best customers 
are Canada and Germany. Latest con- 
tracts are for lots varying from 25,000 
to 40,000 tons for delivery monthly at 
22s. f.o.b. One firm alone has contracts 
with Durham pits for 200,000 tons for 
delivery during next year at prices 
around 21s. Prices are firm, and sev- 
eral descriptions are quoted at higher 
figures. 


BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY LOSING MONEY 


Official statistics for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1922, show that 
during that period the profits of the in- 
dustry as a whole amounted to about 
£9,000,000, compared with £28,000,000 
guaranteed by the government to the 
owners during the period of control and 
with an average pre-war net profit per 
annum of about £18,000,000. This 
profit of £9,000,000, however, is more 
apparent than real. As part of the 
settlement of the strike in 1921, 
£10,000,000 was granted to the mining 
industry, and about £6,000,000 of the 
£9,000,000 profit was made during July 
and August, 1921, when this subsidy 
was in effect. Furthermore, owners 
have had to surrender £3,000,000 of the 
£9;000,000 to the miners to guarantee 
the minimum wage under the agree- 
ment of June, 1921. Under the agree- 
ment the industry was divided into 
thirteen districts, and of the profits 
shown, £6,830,000 was made in two of 
these districts only—the Eastern Fed- 
erated Area and the Lancashire, Che- 
shire, and North Staffordshire Area. 
The former area alone showed a profit 
of £5,504,586. 





Rise in British Coal Exports 
During September Great Britian ex- 
ported 7,082,729 gross tons of coal, com- 
pared with 6,146,121 in August and 
3,406,579 in September, 1921. In 1912 
the average value of British coal ex- 
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ports was just under 138s. 8d. per ton: 
now it is 22s. 7d. : 


BRITISH EXPORTS NINE MONTHS ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 1913, 1921, 1922 





————Gross Tons———____ 

1913 1921 1922 
RN 455.070 0's 4,462,660 65,091 401,572 
Sweden......... 9,275,151 604,820 1,680,133 
Norway 1,688,549 369,426 1,153,190 
Denmark 2,213,216 1,049,719 2,004,025 
Germany.... 6,783,574 445,557 6,182,086 
Netherlands. ... . 1,544,894 922,949 4,096,586 
Belgium......... 1,546,636 174,925 2,095,93] 
BOOB. 6 66.5.6 ces 9,567,410 3,248,523 9,660,182 
Portugal.......° 909,446 289,667 608,618 
SS eae 1,870,183 656,582 1,330,406 
Italy.. 7,150,025 1,917,483 4'554.086 
OT eee 507,251 183,872 304,422 
SL ee 952,241 265,514 761,684 
Port. W. Africa 190,082 86,638 144,518 
See 457,641 12,496 67,005 
Brazil.... etetews 1,445,749 113,450 738,108 
Uruguay........ 568,142 134,793 380,346 
Argentine....... 2,725,303 472,295 1,320,654 
Gibraltar........ 254,791 242,553 477,209 
eee 2,259,230 495,047 1,287,152 
Be toma... ss... 25,832 225,169 .886,733 
cS ae 174,358 86,044 175,572 
Other countries 1,169,766 853,939 4,323,151 
co) Se 54,517,788 13,351,554 45,476,573 





French Market Improves; Increased 
Reparation Tonnage Needed 


Industrial demand is satisfactory, es- 
pecially as regards gas and coking 
sorts, and stocks are decreasing. Several 
collieries have decided to start their 
coke ovens, and this will reduce avail- 
able supplies of coking slacks. The 
rush for domestic continues unabated. 

Belgian coalowners have caused a re- 
vision of outstanding contracts on the 
basis of the following increases: Nuts, 
20 fr.; all other kinds of sized coals, 
10 fr.; ovoid briquets, 18 fr. Parisian 
householders now pay, as from Nov. 1 
270 fr. for Belgian nuts of half-fat 
coals; 183 fr. for French screened coal; 
280 fr.@290 fr. for Belgian anthracite 
nuts; 370 fr.@410 fr. for Welsh an- 
thracite nuts. 

Newcastle or best Yorkshire coals 
are now quoted 34s. 6d. c.i.f. Rouen, 
which, at the present rate of exchange, 
is equivalent to 108 fr.@110 fr. 

The output of the Lorraine and Sarre 
fields is increasing and a good part of 
it is absorbed by Germany. Loire and 
Center fields are aided by the present 
industrial improvement and stocks are 
decreasing. 

The Commission of Reparations, 
which has provisionally moved to Ber- 
lin, will soon determine the future 
quantity of German reparation coal de- 
liveries to the Entente. This had been 
fixed in August, at 1,725,000 tons per 
month for September and October, in- 
clusive of 125,000 tons from Upper Si- 
lesia which Germany did not even at- 
tempt to deliver. It is probable that 
Germany will do her utmost to obtain 
a reduction and a very artful press 
campaign has been started to that 
effect. 

After allowing for the present ship- 
ments to the Entente, the territories 
that now compose the Reich still claim 
for their consumption about 11,600,000 
tons per month, while the correspond- 
ing figure in 1913 for the same terri- 
tories was only 11,500,000 tons. As re- 
gards coke alone, the situation is still 
more favorable for Germany. The En- 
tente demands now in force leave at the 
disposal of the present German terri- 
tories a coke supply representing about 
106 per cent of théir pre-war require- 
ments. At the same time, French blast- 
furnaces are only granted 79 per cent 
of the quantities of German coke de- 
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livered to them before the war, this 
proportion being still further reduced 
by the fact that Germany never de- 
livers the whole of the tonnages due. 
French blast-furnaces, therefore, which 
cannot hope for. a long time to obtain 
sufficient supplies of French coke, are 
forced to curtail their production, which 
is hardly 60 per cent of capacity. 


FRENCH IMPORTS IN METRIC TONS 

















Ist 9 
Months, 
September 1922 
Coal from: 
<2 a ee eee ocean” 332,861 2,625,656 
Great Britain............ 886,327 8,622,680 
WRENN sees ok bie Fa 208,198 1,806,833 
2 Va eee ere eee 23,2 
GOPINADY 55k 254 $< = 6 %,s 232,563 2,856,703 
Netherlands............- 31,617 485,861 
Other countries........... 8 3:7 
fos yo asa ay ogo 4cat 1,691,574 16,424,694 
Coke from: 
Great Britain............ 2,270 40,615 
PRMD oie hia nda 3 renee os 37,159 370,057 
Germany...........--+-- 351,664 3,149,461 
Other countries ies 29,828 161,168 
2 eC 420,921 3,721,301 
Briquets from: 
Great Britain............ 6,461 109,696 
Belgium... 63,589 592,579 
BONY rik id 5 S68 dpe 46,237 343,693 
Other countries........... 7 E 
Geta: c. sg Mie eS 117,002 1,048,711 
FRENCH EXPORTS IN METRIC TONS 
Coal to: 
Belgium..... 103,755 229,989 
Switzerland.............. 11,600 358,785 
BRITS 2 oo oece. 5 dna-ai 6 arevsssigie 208,430 413,640 
Italy. . betwee 3 2201 
RIDING 6.6 65.5 85k 60 55,441 246,589 
Luxemburg.............. 10,662 110,865 
CE ee on ee 4 69 
Other ———, Pn ee ee Hp pep 
rench steamers. ‘ \ 
Bunkers, Foreign steamers 4,090 21,059 
én: a ee a ee 425,972 1,564,473 
Coke to: 
Switzerland...... 15,082 56,671 
a oe ere 3 1,183 
MRE Se cir Ao stance suioet be 26,951 130,591 
a ee 774 7,256 
Other countries........... 3,830 141,556 
(EE rn eee eee eon ee 46,960 337,257 
Total, patent fuels........ 7,805 68,730 
FRENCH RECEIPTS OF REPARATION COAL 
Last 10 First 10 
Days of Days of 
September October 
MN cosas ecne tals pnw se atari ord 107,700 120,300 
CS ee 183,300 179,000 
Lignite Briquets............ 15,400 16,700 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
November 9, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


gor Cuba: Tons 
Dan S.S. Normannia, for Monati..... 2,515 
Nor. S.S. Bowden, for Preston and 
CO eae eee Sew saraveta saan oe 1,032 
For Ecuador: 
Br. S.S. Alvarado, for Guayaquil..... 549 


German Prices Raised Again 

Production in the Ruhr region during 
the week ended Oct. 28 was 2,005,000 
metric tons, according to a cable to 
Coal Age. The output for the previous 
week was 1,989,000 tons. 

Because of the large increase in the 
wage scale the coal prices have again 
been raised. Effective Nov. 1, an ad- 
vance of 2,060M.@7,115M. per ton was 
made on unwashed fat coal. 

The output of the Ruhr basin and 
Left Rhine collieries in September 
amounted to: Coal, 8,265,688 tons 
(8,336,773 tons in August) or 317,911 
tons (308,769 tons) per working day; 
coke, 2,128,328 (2,176,208 tons) or 
70,944 tons (70,200 tons per working 
day; briquets, 413,282 tons (375,191 
tons) or 15,895 tons (13,896 tons) per 
working day, according to the Colliery 
Guardian. Only 52 per cent of the 
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miners worked the overtime shifts in 
the latter half of the month, but the 
percentage has since increased to 177.5 
per cent. 

The Rhenish lignite district produced 
3,234,961 tons of coal and 646,551 tons 
of briquets; and the Mid-German lig- 
nite mines, 8,074,105 tons of coal and 
1,852,890 tons of briquets. 


September Exports, by Customs 








Districts 
_ -~Gross Tons-————— 
Anthra- Bitum- 

Customs Districts cite inous Coke 
VORMIOHG 5520S. kes 288 444 750 
St. Lawrence.......... 29,148 17,918 1,471 
Rochester. ... 0.6.26 14,737 43,586 23 
Buffalé...........:... 46988 233,036 10,743 
A 10 687 106 

San Antonio.......... 38 ee 
By INE. cogs 5 6.one coe 63 2,295 735 

BAN IIeNO. 5 i0 5 oe oso. 6  eileee 
EINATINS -. s  seae bie o's 1,151 2,358 3,951 
Washington.......... 1 oe 
DIME 2s «Secs stereveseccias 1 EERE ae PRE 
Dakota...... Ft an 907 749 1,406 
Duluth & Superior... . . 135 rT eee 
IWMORIORRY 2S sae 0 vio ves 254 140,993 13,593 
PRAGUSIINIB. .66 655088 esses | lle at ae 
WHMR cco sess! oaaw a 48,836 1,864 
South Carolina........  ...... GNGE oss ers. 
PRON chaos ca saw | sowses 3,410... kes 
New Orleans. ........0 seveee 251 584 
CE eee eae ee 671,356 73 
BERING EINES oie tins amine aeogacies 173 
TAGE sse.5 els 88,688 1,175,007 35,472 


United States September Coal Exports 


-———Gross Tons — 
Sept., 1921 Sept., 192 




















By rail to 
CRBMIRE 5 4. cicadas « eet 1,034,816 1,110,794 
NEGTIOD 65d ccc cdcs oceans aeve 13,688 4,756 
jo ee eee 1,048,504 1,115,550 
By vessel to: 
British West Indies. ....... - 6,305 5,113 
Other West Indies......... 3,653 1 
COB cic eens tekia 31,748 31,709 
WP OOIII5.5 eed web oa eased 9,606 19,163 
TOs sn cily eccavagnd 51,312 55,986 
DPRNCO? 81. Aves ars ais sateen d<3 PES i vdcesragia« 
ji a aR arr ye ce 
Total Europe........... 67 a ee 
Tey ot ne ee 6 |. Ses ae 
1S ae ere ee yp? . | ore 
Os ai. 6 hi ae wces Cee” £2 
Total South America... . BORED #5 foxsae op-bis 
FOUN SS olen. «<i areca ee 
Other countries........... 11,410 3,471 
Total bituminous exports. 1,211,610 1,175,007 
Total anthracite exports. . 5,468 ,688 
Total coke exports....... 17,634 35,472 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


IraLy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is now quoted at 40s. 3d. on the 
Genoa market, according to a cable to 
Coal Age. ! 

A Milan note hints at a rise in coal 
prices, and advises consumers not to 
expect a reduction except such as may 
take place for a moment in consequence 
of a passing glut. This, on the other 
hand, may be easily absorbed by ready 
buyers. 

Extensive development of power by 
utilization of the lignite deposits of 
Italy is being considered under the 
Government subsidy plan for making 
use of the national fael resources, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce by Consul Russell, Rome. 

BELGIUM — The arrival of cold 
weather has still further increased the 
demand for domestic descriptions. 
Prices are firm and delivery periods are 
lengthening. 

During September 1,751,210 tons of 
coal were extracted from Belgian mines 
as against 1,694,940 tons in August. On 
Sept. 30 stocks of coal stood at 758,070 
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tons, a reduction of 283,810 tons. Pro- 
duction of coke amounted to 239,260 
tons compared with 245,040 tons in 
August and the production of briquets 
was 203,490 tons, as against 216,610 in 
August. 


CANADIAN COAL Imports for the first 
nine months of 1922 were 1,245,943 tons 
of anthracite and 5,417,975 tons of soft 
coal, as compared with 3,642,189 tons 
of the former and 9,896,760 tons of the 
latter during the 3-year average, 1919, 
1920 and 1921, for the same period. 


Featureless Market at the Roads 


Continued dullness was apparent last 
week, with depletion in the coal supply. 
Shipments from the mines continued 
below normal, with supplies so scattered 
in the trade that no shipper had a 
norma! quantity on hand. 

Coastwise movement was still re- 
duced, because of shipments to the West 
and Northwest. The trade was antici- 
pating a decrease in this movement in 
the next two weeks, with a consequent 
revival of business here. 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
———Week Ended—~ 


Nov. 2 Nov. 9 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 
Carsonmhetd/2i55.05261...% 571 611 
LOMMON MMM os lees 32,993 36,024 
ne 66,117 72,425 
Tonnage waiting............ 28,950 11,1Co 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Carson hand. >.............. 723 829 
Tons on hand..... 43,250 48,750 
Tons nega ae Ae eee pei 90,261 
onnage waiting........ eats y 11,917 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
or a , ee 422 508 
pee re ae 21,100 25,400 
EONS CHUB las 5.0.06 10 54 5 40,887 59,312 
Tonnage waiting............ LAP cadcue 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 
Nov. 4 Nov. lit 
Pool 9, New York..... .$7.50@$7.75 $7.50@$7.75 
Pool 10, New York..... 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 
Pool 11, New York..... 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 7.15@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.65 
Pool !1, Philadelphia.... 6.90@ 7.35 6.90@ 7.35 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.... 7.00@ 7.15 7.40 


Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 7.0 7.40 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds..... 7.00@ 7.15 7.40 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York...... $7.90@$8.15 $7.90@$8.15 
Pool 10, New York..... 7.15@ 7.40 7.40@ 7.75 
Pool 11, New York..... 6.85@ 7.10 6.90@ 7.15 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 7.65@ 8.15 7.65@ 8.15 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 7.40@ 7.90 7.40@ 7.90 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.... . 7.15 7.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... . Pe 7.50 
Welsh, Gibraltar... ... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro. . 57s. 6d.f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 37s. f.o.b. 37s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 41s. t.i.b 4ls. t.i.b 
Welsh, Algiers......... 38s. f.0.b 38s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Permambuco... 65s. f.o.b 65s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Bahia......... 64s. f.o.b. 64s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Madeira....... 42s. 6d.f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 38s. 6d. f.a.s 38s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Malta......... 4Is. f.o.b. 4ls. f.o.b 
Welsh, Las Palmas..... 38s. 6d.f.a.s. 38s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Naples. ...... 41s. f.o.b 41s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d. f.o.b 2s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Singapore...... 52s. 6d. t.icb. 52s. 6d. t.i.b 
Welsh, Constantinople. 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 50s. t.i.b. 50s. t.i.b 
Welsh, Port Said...... 49s. f.0.b 49s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Oran.......... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Fayal.......... 50s. t.i.-b. 50s. t.i.b 
Welsh, Dakar......... 42s. 6d. f.o.b 42s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, St. Vincent..... 42s. f.a.s. 42s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Montevideo.... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
‘ Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Nov. 4 Nov. I+ 
Admiralty, large....... 2&s.@29s. 28s. @ 28s.6d. 
Steam, smalls......... 16s. @ 17s. 16s. @ 17s. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams.......... 27s. 52s. 3d. @ 27s 
en Ae are | ie. 24s. @ 25s. 
Best bunkers......... 8. 6d. 23s. @ 24s. 
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North Atlantic 








Trading Suffers Doldrums ; 
Inquiries Are Plentiful 


Current Demand Satisfied by Light 
Receipts—Early Improvement Fore- 
shadowed—Stiff Undertone on Scarce 
Good Grades—Transportation Grad- 
ually Improving—Southern and Brit- 
ish Receipts Dwindle. 


Trading is still slow although there 
are plenty of inquiries. The light 
receipts are sufficient to meet cur- 
rent demand but there are many in- 
dications of an early betterment. 
Prices show little change, but good 
grades are so scarce that a stiffening 
tendency is evident. 

As in other markets buyers are 
defending their dilatory attitude by 
the statement that they expect freer 
offerings after the close of Lake 
navigation. 

Transportation conditions are im- 
proving slowly. Railroads are more 
active in the market and considerable 
complaint is heard from operators 
who are attempting to run on 
straight commercial business that 
preferential supply for _ carriers’ 
needs leaves them but little loading 
equipment. Receipts of Southern 
coal are dwindling, while British 
cargoes are now arriving only oc- 
casionally. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There is no appreciable change in the 
situation. The light amount of coal 
coming upon the spot market seems to 
be entirely sufficient for the demand. 
It might be said that inquiries for small 
shipments are inclined toward better- 
ment, as the moderate users show an 
inclination to put by a little more coal. 

There is no lessening of the complaint 
of car shortage by the producers, some 
claiming that it has grown worse. One 
firm in advising their trade as to con- 
ditions said their mines had been closed 
for the eighth successive day, stating 
“if we can prove favoritism against the 
railroad in distributing cars we intend 
to enter suit, as we cannot exist under 
present conditions.” 

A large share of production is still 
going to the railroads for supply fuel, 
some of the lines in the Northeast re- 
cently entering the market strongly. 

At Tide there is very little activity, 
outside of bunkering and this is some- 
what light. No foreign coal is coming 
in, although there has been a stray 
cargo of Southern coal. It is of in- 
terest, though, to note the recording of 
a charter for a cargo of British coal, 
delivery to be made sometime in 
November. 

Price changes have been few and are 
at the same level as a week ago. It 
must be noted, however, that coals of 





Pools 1 and 9 grade are somewhat 
scarcer, with an occasional light price 
advance, and the whole market seems 
to have grown steadier. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production for October totaled 82,714 
cars aS compared with 74,039 cars for 
September. The maximum daily pro- 
duction for the present year was 
reached on Oct. 30, when 4,023 cars 
were loaded. On the following day it 
dropped to 3,104 cars and on Nov. 1, 
it dropped to 2,383. The drop was due 
to the car shortage, although some 
little improvement is noted. 

Since the fatal disaster at Spangler 
on Nov. 6, production fell off, particu- 
larly in Cambria County, due to the 
miners helping in the rescue work at 
the Reilly mine and the concentration 
of fire and mine foremen at that point. 


FAIRMONT 


Car shortage is still interfering with 
production. The car supply on the 
Western Maryland is somewhat better 
than on the B. & O. Lake shipments 
have been appreciably increased. Prices 
for Eastern delivery are not on quite 
so high a level. 


NEW YORK 


If producers booked one-half the 
orders represented by the inquiries re- 
ceived the mines would not be able to 
produce the coal needed to meet the 
demand. This was the opinion of some 
local houses, while others contended 
there was little doing. The number of 
cars at the local docks were about the 
same as last week. 

Buyers are apparently on strike. It 
is believed they are waiting for the 
close of Lake navigation. With this 
source of consumption cut off they be- 
lieve larger shipments will come to this 
market, increasing supplies and prob- 
ably lowering prices. 

An embargo was reported as having 
been placed on Monongahela coals com- 
ing east. This action was taken in 
order to force the shipments of these 
coals westward. 

The car shortage is becoming more 
acute. None of the roads can boast 
of more than 50 per cent normal supply 
while most of them are running from 
10 to 20 per cent below. 

Line demand is stronger than Tide- 
water. Considerable Pennsylvania coal 
is going’ into New England with the 
result that the Southern coals are los- 
ing some of the market obtained during 
the strike. 

British coal arrives in small quan- 
tities now. There is some in the harbor 
but buyers do not appear to take 
kindly to it. Welsh anthracite is being 
offered to consumers at around $15. 
Southern coals are not active here. 
Quotations were around $9 toward the 
end of the week. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


The advent of November found mines 
producing more coal on an average than 
during the year 1921. It is true that 
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there is not a large tonnage being 
mined in some parts of the Georges 
Creek region but on the Cumberland 
Division of the B. & O. the output js 
increasing and in the Upper Potomae 
field it is larger than at any time in 
recent months. Market conditions are 
largely unchanged. The best demand 
was from the West. 


BALTIMORE 


The fact that Federal Fuel Dis. 
tributor Spens announced from Wash- 
ington that there was now approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 tons of soft coal in 
storage has had a tendency to make 
fuel burners in Baltimore feel firm in 
their position of refusing to buy largely 
for storage. While Baltimore indus- 
tries have been buying lightly and a 
review of the storage situation shows 
that there is not more than about a 40- 
day supply ahead, the situation as to 
demand and run of coal to this point is 
such as to leave a market without ex- 
citing features. 

While most of the best grades of 
steam are under contract, there are 
some on the market and the offerings 
of intermediate and lower grade coals 
have been so free as to throw the trad- 
ing into active competition. A renewed 
activity is noted on the coastwise move- 
ment. For the first ten days of Novem- 
ber four steamers cleared with coal, two 
of the New England Fuel & Trans- 
portation Co. for Boston; one of the 
Munson Steamship Line for Portland, 
Me., and one for Searsport, Me. N» 
further importation of English coal is 
noted, nor was there any shipment of 
American coal on export. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


The cry for domestic coal continues 
to feature the trade here, with little or 
no improvement in supply. A survey of 
local yards recently revealed a total of 
approximately 15,000 tons on _ hand, 
which would last scarcely ten days in 
the event of a cool spell. The slack 
supply of domestic is due to two causes 
—shortage of cars and lack of demand 
for steam coal in such volume as should 
exist at this season of the year. 

The commercial market is without 
change. Demand is comparatively light 
and there is some surplus of the low- 
grade coals. Commercial mines are 
operating from one-third to half time. 
Quotations have undergone no change 
in the past week. 

Car supply is scarcely better than 
50 per cent in the field, but the railroad 
shops are making better headway in 
repairing equipment and restoring it 
to service. The situation is expected 
to improve gradually. 


VIRGINIA 


Production has undergone a slight 
decrease, due largely to the loading 
slump on the Southern and the Inter- 
state, offset in part by increased pro- 
duction on the N. & W. and the C. C. 
& O. Losses are due entirely to a 
shortage of cars and other transporta- 
tion difficulties. Despite lack of brisk- 
ness in the market, the entire output is 
being readily absorbed, though prices 
are low, the range on mine run being 
$3.50@$4.50, depending upon the mar- 
ket in which coal is sold. 
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Householder Loath to Order 
Anything but Anthracite 


Substitutes Urged as Shortage Becomes 
More Evident—Pea and Buckwheat 
Moving More Freely — Producers 
Aided by Mild Weather in Effort to 
Satisfy Needs of Northwest. 


Substitutes are being urged on 
consumers as the shortage becomes 
more apparent, but householders are 
still loath to buy anything but an- 
thracite. The strong demand, how- 
ever, is enhancing pea and buck- 
wheat is also moving more freely. 
Producers are making every effort to 
supply the Northwest before Lake 
navigation ceases, which may account 
for diminishing receipts in the East. 
In this they are abetted by the mild 
weather, which has cut down the 
season’s shortage, estimated earlier 
in the year at 40 per cent. Lake 
dumpings at Buffalo were 99,000 
tons last week, as compared with 
94,200 tons in the preceding week. 

The smaller steam sizes are still a 
drug on the market. Steam coals are 
in distress at New York Tidewater 
and some barley in loaded boats has 
gone for the freight charges. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The week has been almost completely 
barren of shipments. Outside of fair 
independent receipts it can be taken 
almost literally that the companies 
have shipped no coal at all. The yard 
with coal is the exception now, even 
those large yards which have rarely 
ever been without stocks. 

The public is surely favored by the 
weather, and it is just possible that the 
big producers are watching this phase, 
being ready to divert coal here the 
moment that normal November weather 
may arrive. The report is strongly 
current that the heavy shipments to the 
Northwest are being made by direction 
of the Federal Fuel Administration. 

The dealers here argue if conditions 
are so severe there. they should use 
bituminous coal, which can be supplied 
to that district much easier than an- 
thracite. 

The best news the retailers have is a 
promise that a break in the shortage of 
coal here is to come soon. A few already 
advise they now have the first reports 
of shipments for weeks. The tip has 
been passed that by Nov. 20 coal will 
begin to roll along in better volume. So 
far the public is fairly calm over the 
situation, as very little fuel is needed, 
but despite this the retailers report that 
they are continually urged to make de- 
liveries as soon as possible. 

Steam coals are still lagging behind, 
with a bit more improvement in buck- 
wheat. Much of this improvement 


though is being made at the urging of 
producers who insist that some buck- 
wheat must go with family sizes. 





BALTIMORE 


Anthracite dealers are having a most 
difficult time in attempting to meet 
even the most urgent demands of cus- 
tomers. It is: estimated that, despite 
recent arrivals at the rate of more than 
2,000 tons of hard coal daily, that there 
are still more than 40,000 homes: not 
supplied with coal, of which probably 
25,000 at least would have had a large 
part of their winter supply in by this 
time. There are also a large number of 
consumers using up to one- and two-ton 
deliveries which were made to them on 
account. Many dealers have not gotten 
around their customers even with the 
One- and two-ton deliveries. For- 
tunately the weather has been mild so 
far, but consumption has been heavy 
enough to cause quite a few consumers 
to start a call for additional fuel. 





BUFFALO 


The demand of course greatly exceeds 
the supply, but the weather has been 
so mild that nobody is very urgent, 
especially as the supply of natural gas 
keeps up well. Quite a good many have 
bought coke, soft coal or small sizes of 
anthracite and there certainly will be 
no distress right away, if at all. 

Complaint is made that Buffalo has 
not received as much coal as was 
allotted to it. Still the shippers are 
predicting that there will be little or no 
difficulty. The independent operators 
are turning out only a small amount of 
coal, as they find it hard to get cars. 
They are still asking $12.50@$13 for it 
at the mines. 

Lake shipments are not up to the 
average of former seasons, being for 
last week 99,000 tons, of which 41,200 
tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 
9,200 tons for Ashland, 7,800 tons for 
Hancock, 25,500 tons for Milwaukee, 
9,300 tons for Sheboygan, and 8,000 
tons for Chicago. Rates are unchanged. 





NEW YORK 


Pressure is being used to induce users 
of the domestic sizes to revert to sub- 
stitutes. So far these efforts have not 
been entirely successful but greater 
success is looked for as the winter 
advances. 

The one thing that has prevented a 
serious situation has been the mild tem- 
peratures. Those consumers who have 
not yet obtained any coal are becoming 
alarmed lest they will have to be with- 
out furnace heat for some time to 
come. Retail dealers’ books contain 
many orders which have not been 
filled, although the orders were entered 
some time ago. 

Because of the scarcity of the larger 
sizes dealers are able to move more pea 
coal, and this is moving well for this 
market. 

The steam sizes continue to move 
slowly. Buckwheat is the exception. 
This size is being taken by some dealers 
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when they obtain the larger coals at 
the mine. Greater difficulty is experi- 
enced, however, when efforts are made 
to move the coal already at Tidewater 
and it was reported that some loaded 
cargoes had been offered as low as $5, 
alongside. } 

There is practically no call for rice 
and in many instances buyers have 
been able to name their own price. 
Barley is dormant. It was said that 
some of this size had been sold in 
loaded boats for the freight charges. 





BOSTON 


Shipments are coming along with ex- 
asperating slowness. By water there is 
delay in loading, and all-rail there is 
shortage of cars and locomotives. The 
producing companies, who are making 
a big effort to get coal to the Lakes be- 
fore the close of navigation, are curtail- 
ing their shipments to New England 
and other sections. As a result, there 
is a lot of apprehension lest really 
cold weather overtake the volume of 
coal normally due this territory. 

At retail there is constant pressure 
on the part of householders. The 
largest Boston distributor has at last 
advanced its retail price to $16, the 
mark set by most of the other dealers 
a fortnight ago. 








West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


The car situation in Utah is still a 
troublesome problem. The carriers ap- 
pear helpless to effect any noticeable 
increase in the slim supply of cars de- 
livered to mines. 

The recent cold snap continues, set- 
ting up in Salt Lake City exactly the 
condition which is expected to arise in 
every other market with the first real 
cold. The supply is low, people are be- 
ginning to scramble for fuel, and the 
tendency toward higher prices is diffi- 
cult to restrain. However, the recent 
indictments of coal men is having a good 
moral effect on some of the less re- 
sponsible ones. There is considerable 
worry in certain quarters over the 
danger of some people suffering soon 
for- want of fuel. 








Canada 





TORONTO 


Supplies of anthracite coming for- 
ward are not sufficient to fill all orders 
for ton lots and dealers are obliged to 
refuse further orders until those in 
arrears are filled. The standard price 
of $15.50 per ton is maintained by the 
larger dealers, but some of the others 
who are unable to secure immediate de- 
livery from the mines and obtain sup- 
plies through brokers, ask as high as 
$18. Little change is expected until 
navigation closes and some of the coal 
now going west by water is diverted to 
Ontario points. 

Conditions as regards bituminous 
show little change. Supplies being 
rather more plentiful, but prices vari- 
able, 7-in. lump in carload lots selling 
for $8.75 and upward, and Pennsyl- 
vania smokeless about $9. 
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Dull Trading Shows Few 


Signs of Improvement Yet 


Fields All Thankful for Short Supply 
of Cars—Lump Prices Fairly Firm 
but Steam Sizes All Drag Bottom— 
“Oh for Winter!” Sighs Trade. 


Demand in practically everything 
continues light with only one real 
prospect of relief—imminent winter. 
A thin trickle of steam demand 
which is keeping itself out of public 
sight is the only change worthy of 
mention since last week. This is so 
trivial as not to have lifted screen- 
ings out of the price dumps, but it 
indicates some buying must be done 
soon. Markets generally remain so 
lifeless that the producing fields can 
not but be thankful that car supply 
continues weak. 

At St. Louis, market conditions 
remain as low as last week, with 
not a single sign of relief. Ken- 
tucky fields are glad they are averag- 
ing but 18 to 20 per cent car supply 
and are wondering whether they 
will lose even more of their market 
when the Lake shipping season 
closes. In ail fields, business is 
largely on a day-to-day basis and 
price concessions on everything are 
made frequently. 


ST. LOUIS 


Continued warm weather has about 
ruined the local market. Domestic 
buying has practically stopped and 
steam users are playing the market for 
further reduction. Such coal as is mov- 
ing to the dealers is being stored. 
There is nothing being stored in the 
way of steam locally, except by the 
Union Electric and Laclede Gas com- 
panies. The country demand for steam 
has suddenly dropped off on account of 
warm weather and the effort made by 


shippers to move a little has reduced — 


prices. This has become a continuous 
performance. 

Country domestic has eased up and 
very little is moving. The entire Mid- 
west hopes for and expects a reduction 
in price, while operators are steadfast 
in their refusal to make any conces- 
sion. The Terminal congestion in St. 
Louis is bad on west bound lines but it 
is being cleared up gradually. 

A little smokeless is moving through 
and some anthracite. Nothing comes in 
from the Arkansas district. 





LOUISVILLE 


Due to the fact that eastern Ken- 
tucky is not averaging much better 
than 18 per cent car supply production 
is so limited that considering move- 
ment to the Lakes, tonnage on open 
market is so small that the operators 





are able to maintain prices in spite of 
the fact that West Virginia is quoting 
lower figures. However, if the Lake 
movement does not last much after 
Nov. 15, it is believed that prices will 
break somewhat, especially as cessation 
of Lake shipping will perhaps result 
in more short hauls and better car 
supply. 

Right now there is reported fair 
movement to Ohio points, to Detroit, 
and to the railroads, while Southern 
business to the textile districts has not 
been so keen. 

It is claimed by operators and job- 
bers that some of the market quotations 
on southeastern Kentucky are being 
confused with non-gas coal, and that 
sizes are not being properly differ- 
entiated. Some of the mines are pro- 
ducing a 2-in lump which is selling for 
$6@$6.50, while they are asking 
$6.50@$7.25 for 4-in. block coal. Har- 
lan gas is generally quoted at 
$4.25@$4.50 for mine run, whereas 
non-gas coal is $4@$4.25 and some is 
reported at $3.75. Screenings are gen- 
erally selling at about the mine run 
price, although some quotations have 
been reported as low as $3.50. While 
talk is being heard of $3.75 mine run, 
jobbers say that they cannot get coal 
in sufficient quantities to supply open 
orders at $4. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Warm weather and an _ indifferent 
public that still continues to expect a 
lower price have almost stopped the 
demand for high-grade coal. Lump and 
egg continues to move, but is not in 
any great demand. Nut is heavy and 
screenings are a serious problem. The 
day, however, has been saved by the 
car shortage. The railroad tonnage is 
below normal, principally on account of 
movement and no empties. 

There is no market for Duquoin and 
Jackson county coal. Even the screened 
sizes in some of these districts have to 
be forced. The Mt. Olive field has car- 
ried no-bills of lump, egg, nut and 
screenings for several days and Sat- 
urday night saw about 150 no-bills on 
the Wabash alone. Part of the trouble 
in this territory is the hopper bottom 
cars which dealers are refusing to ac- 
cept. Both steam and domestic are 
topheavy, although the prices on the do- 
mestic sizes have been maintained, but 
screenings are breaking, as well as 
steam nut. 

In the Standard field mines get from 
one to three days a week. The L. & N. 
has perhaps the poorest supply of cars. 
This week the Wabash had a surplus 
one day on account of every mine on its 
rail having no-bills and this surplus 
was diverted to the L. & N. for loading. 
The market for this field has gone to 
pieces. Screenings are still $1.25, 
2-in. lump, $3, 6-in. lump, $4, and 
steam, nut and egg, $2.25 and up. 





CHICAGO 


Trade seems ready to show an up- 
ward trend at any moment with the 
arrival of a colder wave, but through- 
out the week business remained slug- 
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gish, with wavering of prices which 
were already weak. The determination 
of southern Illinois and Indiana pro- 
ducers to prevent any general decline 
on lump continues uniformly successful, 
The $5.50 level rules the market on 
very best coal. There are concessions 
here and there but not enough to start 
a general cave-in. Screenings remain 
an absolute drug in all fields. Many 
no-bills of this size are held overnight 
in almost all fields, it is reported. 

Trading remains light in all coals. 
The demand for anthracite is consider- 
able but not ravenous because winter 
has not arrived and because many a 
consumer apparently has decided he is 
going to burn soft coal and will buy in 
a little when the price drops. Cold will 
attend to prices. 

Only one report in the market is en- 
couraging. The news is circulating 
steadily that a number of the bigger 
buyers are at last beginning to take 
just a little more coal than they use 
from day to day. The increase in 
volume is small and purchases are cov- 
ered up as neatly as possible. This 
movement by no means takes care of 
the volume of steam coal available but 
it counts for something. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Operators selling their production on 
a day-to-day basis have been forced at 
times to release unsold coal in the late 
afternoon at slightly under the market, 
with the result that some of this 
cheaper spot stuff, which is twin 
brother to distress coal, is being con- 
— in quotations as the regular mar- 

et. 

Some of the jobbers who have had 
some open orders at $2.50 a ton. have 
had trouble in locating much coal that 
eould be sold at that price for mine run. 
and still allow them a commission, al- 
though there has been some talk of 
$2.25 mine run, and perhaps some low- 
grade stuff has sold that low, other 
than loaded coal that the operator had 
to dispose of. However, really first- 
class mine run is fairly firm at 
$2.50@$2.75 in quantities, as produc- 
tion can’t be very active when car sup- 
ply for the first several days of No- 
vember has been but 25 per cent on the 
L. & N. and 30 per cent on the I. C. 

The field in which western Kentucky 
coal is moving, has been materially re- 
duced since mines north of the Ohio 
got back into operation. Movement by 
river has been very small also, due to 
continued low water in the Ohio. 

Screenings have been weak in spite 
of comparatively small production, 
ranging $1.50@$2 for both pea and 
slack and nut and slack, while the pea 
and slack may be shaded by 10c. a ton. 
Lump is generally quoted at $4.75, with 
very little coal at under $4.75. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Sunshine and balmy weather is a 
combination which promises to break 
prices on domestic coal. Steam prices 
have already softened, due to lack of 
demand. 

The situation is without parallel. in 
Hoosier mine operation. For five 
months the strike shut off much of the 
coal supply. Weeks have gone by since 
and yet there is no demand. Approxi- 
mately half the mines are closed each 
day, either because of lack of cars or 
lack of demand. 
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Filling of Current Needs 
Leaves No Surplus Coal 


Movement to Lakes Reduces Available 
Spot Commercial Fuel—Curtailed 
Supply and Increasing Needs Have 
Bracing Effect—Domestic Mine Price 
Up 50c. in Ohio. 


Current needs are being met easily 
but there is no surplus left. Concen- 
tration of tonnage to the Lakes 
leaves little spot commercial coal 
available. The lack of abundant sup- 
ply has firmed spot prices while the 
growing needs of consumers have 
had a strengthening tendency. Ship- 
ments to the Lakes probably will 
cease on Nov. 20, when, it is esti- 
mated, sufficient tonnage will be roll- 
ing to supply cargoes during the bal- 
ance of the season. 

The Ohio fuel authorities have 
raised domestic mine prices 50c. to 
safeguard home needs and prevent 
so much of this tonnage going to 
outside markets where prices are 
higher. 


PITTSBURGH 


Car supplies show no _ material 
change, running generally at about 40 
per cent of rated mine capacity. Oper- 
ators are maintaining contract ship- 
ments without much difficulty and have 
sold free coal for the open market, not 
enough to cause a decline in prices even 
though the demand is not particularly 
heavy. 

The steel industry seems to be able to 
maintain its supplies of coal for gas, 
power and byproduct coking without 
much difficulty, and even to accumulate 
a little reserve. Steel production in 
October was at the highest rate since 
October, 1920. Demand.for domestic 
coal is fair but not excessive. 

Prices are a shade stiffer, although 
there is no important change in the 
quotable market. Fair grades of steam 
are $3.25@$3.50, ordinary byproduct, 
$3.75@$4.00, while high grade by- 
product, may command up to $4.25. 
Youghiogheny gas is $4.50 for mine 
run, screened being $5@$5.50. Domes- 
tic 14-in. is $4.50, in accordance with 
the recent arrangement between the 
fuel administration and operators of 
the district. 





CLEVELAND 


The supply in this city is making no 
appreciable gains despite the recent 
agreement between the fuel adminis- 
tration and Ohio coal operators, who 
were to get more cars in return for con- 
signing more coal to points within the 
state. At the present time the bitumi- 
nous coal trade is concentrating upon 
shipments to lower ports. 

The Lake movement has outrun ex- 


pectations. It is now thought that 





fully 17,500,000 tons will be shipped. 
This will be about 5,000,000 tons short 
of the normal movement. It will be 
sufficient to supply current needs, how- 
ever, but will not permit of a large 
carry-over next spring. Under an order 
from the I. C. C. all mines shipping to 
the Lake are guaranteed a 50 per cent 
car supply. A 48-hour priority also put 
all open-top cars into coal service for 
delivery of coal to the ports. 

Partly as a result of the lack of 
abundant supply and partly because of 
growing needs of consumers, the Cleve- 
land coal market continues steady. 
There has been no further increase in 
price during the past week, however. 

_ The demand for household coal con- 
tinues to expand. Dealers report they 
are from five to six weeks behind on 
deliveries. Pocahontas lump is quoted 
at $12.34. Hard coal is coming in a 
little more freely. No price is quoted, 
the customer being billed the price at 
the time of delivery. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Since the opening of the B. & O. to 
Western shipments production is on a 
little larger scale. There is a fairly 
large movement to the Lakes, with the 
price ranging $3.25@$3.75. The demand 
for prepared grades is somewhat 
stronger. River shipments also have 
been increased somewhat. Buying by 
steel and iron mills on a large scale is 
also stimulating production. 





DETROIT 


Buyers are still looking forward ex- 
pectantly to some miraculous develop- 
ment to provide them with coal at a 
lower cost. Buying is apparently be- 
ing limited to orders required to provide 
for current consumption, while the mat- 
ter of accumulating reserves is set for- 
ward. 

Jobbers are of the opinion that for a 
few days after the closing of navigation 
on the Lakes there may be a more lib- 
eral supply. 

Hocking lump is quoted $5.75, egg, 
$5.25, mine run, $3.75, nut, pea and 
slack, $3.25. Three-quarter lump from 
Pittsburgh No. 8 is offered at $4.75, 
mine run, $3.75, slack $3.25. Fairmount 
lump is $4.75, mine run, $3.50@$3.75, 
slack, $3.25. Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia lump is $6.50, mine run, $4, slack, 
$3.75@$4. Very little smokeless coal 
is reaching Detroit. 





BUFFALO 


Consumers say they are getting more 
coal than they need and they believe 
that the worst of tne car shortage is 
over. That cars will not be in full 
supply for a considerable time yet is 
understood by everybody, but it is not 
now believed by the great part of the 
trade that anything short of a big 
snow blockade will cut out the supply. 

The roads differ much in their car 
supply. Some of them are about as 
short as ever, while some are reported 
to have 100 per cent. Taken as a whole 
the shortage is not as menacing as it 
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was and if it lets up much more the 
predictions now made that prices will 
go to $2.50 may be realized. 

Quotations are: $5@$5.25 for gas 
lump, $5.25@$4.50 for steam lump; 
$3.50@$3.75 for mine run, with Alle- 
gheny Valley something less on account 
of lower freight rate; $3.25@$3.50 for 
slack. 





COLUMBUS 

With the weather rather mild and 
with the demand for domestic as well 
as steam grades somewhat saturated, 
there is a slight weakening in the Ohio 
coal; trade. This is not sufficient to 
cause any demoralization, however, and 
will probably be lost at the first cold 
snap. Prices on certain grades have 
declined although prepared sizes are 
still at high levels. 

No change has been made in prices 
fixed by the Ohio Fuel Administrator. 
The conference called in Columbus ten 
days ago relative to shipping’ Ohio- 
mined coal to Ohio users has not done 
much to relieve the situation. Retailers 
are buying both West Virginia and 
Kentucky grades and are finding a sale 
at rather high levels. 

Steam trade is rather quiet. Re- 
serves in many instances have been 
built up and users are not showing 
much anxiety over the future. 

The Lake season is nearing its end. 
The trade has been fairly good al- 
though a reduced tonnage was shipped 
to the Northwest. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Operations continue at a minimum 
because of car shortage or transporta- 
tion disability. During the week ended 
Nov. 4 this district produced 296,000 
tons or only about 48 per cent of 
capacity. Cumulative figures indicate 
a production of 8,787,000 tons or about 
35 per cent of capacity for the year. 

Demand for current needs continues 
strong because the quantity of coal 
available in the open market is inade- 
quate. Little storing is yet being done 
by consumers, and the majority are 
awaiting the close of Lake navigation. 
It is understood that the shipping of 
coal to the lower parts will be shut off 
Nov. 20. 

Retailers are facing an active de- 
mand and are beseiging cperators to 
furnish them with lump sizes. An an- 
nouncement of unusual interest was 
made by the Ohio Fuel Administration 
allowing 50c. additional per ton above 
the previous maximum price on lump, 
effective Nov. 15, for domestic con- 
sumption. It is claimed this will have 
the effect of greater production in lump 
coal for Ohio consumers and will also 
curtail the shipping of Ohio mined 
lump to consignees outside the state 
who were offering and were willing to 
pay higher prices. Spot prices show 
little or no change from those quoted 
last week. 

Bituminous coal receipts at Cleveland 
continue at a higher volume than at 
any time this year. Arrivals during 
the week ended Nov. 4 aggregrated 
1,847 cars, divided; 1,343 cars for in- 
dustries and 504 cars for retail yards. 
This is a decrease of 500 cars under 
the preceding week. 

In the Lake trade the Ore & Coal 
Exchange figures indicate that up to 
Nov. 6, 14,887,644 tons have been taken 
by the fleet as compared with 21,254,390 
tons during the same period last year. 
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Apathy Continues With 
Northwest’s Warm Weather 


Hard Coal Still in Keen Demand in 
Face of Small Supply But No User 
of Soft Coal Is Worrying—Prices 
Stable. 


Warmth still prevails throughout 
the region around the Upper Lakes. 
It seems to be sufficient to keep bitu- 
minous coal in a sluggish condition. 
Very little stocking is going on and 
trade shows a decided need for a 
cold snap. Coal men are fretting a 
little about the distributing problems 
that will arise with the first icy wind 
swooping out of the North. The only 
sign of life anywhere in the region 
is a little railroad buying down 
around Milwaukee. 

Anthracite remains in keen de- 
mand with the supply as short as it 
was a week ago. Deliveries by rail are 
counted on to finish out the winter 
shortage. Some coal on rail that was 
tied up near the fields was reported 
to Fuel Distributor Spens and better 
deliveries have been promised. Prices 
generally throughout the Northwest 
remain stable. 


DULUTH 


General stiffening of the market is 
noticeable here this week and the an- 
thracite market is also strong, although 
the increased levels quoted last week 
are not evident. The hard coal that 
was sold at an advance was some which 
came from mines which were outside 
of the general maximum price agree- 
ment and for this reason a higher 
price could be asked. 

Official figures of shipments from the 
docks for October show that 18,317 cars 
went out. This compares with 16,178 
cars in September of this year and 
28,722 cars in October last year. Ship- 
ments were better than reports from 
separate dock operators seem to indi- 
cate throughout the month and would 
have been better still if more cars had 
been available. 

Receipts for the year at Duluth-Su- 
perior harbor are placed at 3,758,687 
tons which includes 3,504,188 tons of 
soft coal, 232,624 tons of hard coal and 
21,675 tons of anthracite screenings, 
which have been shipped here from 
Fort William, Ont., for briquet manu- 
facturing purposes. Last year to 
Nov. 1, 9,640,924 tons had been re- 
ceived, of which 7,969,084 tons was 
bituminous and 1,671,840 was anthra- 
cite. Receipts for October were ap- 
proximately one-third of the total re- 
ceipts for the season: 1,553,265 tons 
bituminous, 211,445 tons anthracite and 
6,925 tons anthracite screenings. 

- One man’s guess is as good as an- 
other’s on the date of the closing of 


navigation, and whether that date is 
early or late depends whether there 
will be plenty of coal or just enough to 
go ’round. It is planned to lay up as 
many boats as possible at this port. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Until there is a decided touch of cold 
weather, there will be no real activity 
in the coal movement. Consumers are 
still hoping for further reductions in 
prices. 
the successes which have attended the.r 
efforts thus far would seem to justify 
their hopes. Today steam coals of the 
different grades are selling at not over 
50c. above the price of a year ago. 

Conditions so far seem to extend a 
special dispensation of favor to the 
Northwest in the matter of fuel. Re- 
ceipts of coal on the docks on Lake 
Superior have been about 40 per cent of 
those of last year, with hard coal only 
about 16 per cent of last year. Yet 
in the face of such an apparent short- 
age, the demand has been slack enough 
to force reduced prices right along on 
all soft coal. Hard coal is in a class 
by itself, when it comes to prices. 

On the other hand, if cold weather 
shall prevail, as it may do at any time 
now, it would seem as though it would 
bring about an immediate scarcity of 


And it must be admitted that. 
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supply. For the retail trade has not 
been stocking soft coal to any extent 
and has been unable to get much hard 
coal. The apparently sufficient stock of 
soft coal, seeming large in mild weather 
will melt away very fast in zero days, 
So the problem now is wholly one of 
weather. 


MILWAUKEE 


The coal market remains quiet under 
continued fine weather. There is little 
anxiety in regard to the winter fue] 
supply, now that it is certain that there 
will be ample stock of soft coal. An- 
thracite is wanting, however, but 
dealers believe that railroads will be 
able to maintain a sufficient supply 
during the winter months. An appeal 
to Federal Fuel Administrator Spens 
released quite a number of cars bound 
for this market which had been stalled 
on sidetracks at Hazelton, Pa. 

The shading in mine prices of Illinois 
and Indiana coal is not felt here. Only 
a sharp reduction of something like 
$1 per ton would force prices down 
here. Pittsburg, Hocking and Youghio- 
gheny has been advanced 50c. per ton. 
Screened now sells for $10.25 whole- 
sale and $11.75 retail. Pile run is 
wholesaled at $9.50. Pocahontas has. 
also been raised 50c. per ton. Screened 
is now $13.75 wholesale and $15.25 re-. 
tail, and mine run, $10.25@$11.75. 

Cargo receipts by Lake thus far in 
November aggregate 41,500 tons of an-. 
thracite, and 88,738 tons of soft coal. 
If good weather prevails during the 
rest of the Lake period, the supply of 
both hard and soft coal will be greatly- 
augmented. 








New England 


— a 











Little Change in Market; 
Inquiry Light and Scattered 


Prices Show Tendency to Firmness— 
Large Plants Still Disinclined to Buy 
—Demand Uninfluenced by Car- 
Shortage Reports—Improvement Un- 
likely This Month. 


The market shows no material 
change. Occasionally there are re- 
ports of better demand, but inquiry 
is still light and scattering. Both at 
the rehandling wharves and all-rail 
there is a slight firmness in price, 
but there has not yet been realized 
any price that would show more than 
a small advance over the market level 
of a week ago. The large corpora- 
tions are still in comfortable position 
as to reserves and apparently there 
is no inclination to buy for the pres- 
ent. 

Central Pennsylvania shippers are 
trying to impress upon regular cus- 
tomers the advantage of making pur- 
chases at present prices, but the most 
alarming reports of car shortage 
seem to have little influence upon 


current demand. The territory easily 


accessible to Tidewater is loaded up: 


with British as well as Southern 
coals. 


At Norfolk and Newport News there 
are still tonnages available far in ex- 
cess of bottoms waiting, and while ac- 
cumulations shift up and down from 
day to day there is still ample Navy 
standard coal offering at prices not 
much in excess of $7. Heavy move- 
ment West is followed almost regularly. 
by embargoes that throw the bulk of 
current mining to Tidewater and the 
smokeless agencies are by no means re- 
laxing their efforts to place coal in 
New England. 

At the Philadelphia and New York 
piers there is still very little business 
on steam grades. Operators who are 
hardy enough to send coal down in the 
hope of making spot sales are almost 
uniformly disappointed and find them- 
selves obliged to sacrifice. 

_Among retail distributors of anthra- 
cite there is developing a limited de- 
mand for screened bituminous of good 
grade, but in no section thus far is 
there any special interest in substitutes 
for hard coal. Not yet are consumers 
here convinced that they must take a 
leaf out of the Western book and use 
prepared sizes of bituminous. It is 
quite possible, however, that colder 


weather may have its influence on the: 


market for these sizes. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 








Bulk of Recent Activity 
Consists of Lake Business 


Movement Improves Steadily—Domestic 
Buying of High-Volatile Coals an 
Encouraging Market Factor—Demand 
for Railway Fuel Quickens — Public 
Institutions Active. 


Lake business handled through the 
Cincinnati coal offices has been clos- 
‘ng with a rush, this forming the bulk 
of the activity here last week. The 
movement has been steadily improv- 
ing and with the N. & W. placing its 
titanic cars in this trade the move- 
ment off that line has been acceler- 
ated. Domestic buying of high-vola- 
tile coals ‘has been another bright 
spot, while the other points of activ- 
ity have dropped down to a steady 
grind. 

Demand for railway fuel has been 
picking up and some large buying 
orders are in sight for lines north of 
the Ohio River. Steel mill business 
is not so active and industrial plants 
have been less urgent in pressing 
their needs. Michigan and northern 
Ohio public institutions have been in 
the market stronger than for some 
time past. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


With the Western embargo lifted, 
mines in the Kanawha field are begin- 
ning to recover from the slump. AIl- 
though it has been possible to increase 
production somewhat, it is still not 
much over 25 per cent owing to car 
shortage. There is a market for all 
the coal the field can produce, now that 
it is no longer necessary to ship the 
entire product of the region to the East. 


LOGAN & THACKER 


Logan mines have also been able to 
increase production slightly. Opening 
of Western markets stimulated the de- 
mand somewhat for Logan coal which 
had been diverted to the East for a 
time. Owing to the fact that produc- 
tion is so limited there is really little 
spot coal to be had. 

Production in the Kenova-Thacker 
field is not fluctuating to any great 
extent. More coal is being produced 
proportionately in this district, how- 
ever, than in other high-volatile fields 
owing to the fact that the N. & W. is 
somewhat better able to handle loads. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Despite the effort of the general run 
of buyers to remain out of the market 
and “bear” prices, there is still a fairly 
brisk demand and little chance of prices 
declining any further. Much coal is 
going to the Lakes and some is also 
being marketed in Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 


With the Tidewater prices a shade 
better than they have been for some 
weeks past the N. & W. producers were 
inclined to look more keenly in that 
direction than to the Inland“ trade. 
Smokeless business, both from the 
Pocahontas and the New River dis- 
tricts, was holding around the $6 basis 
that had been established by Commis- 
sioner Spens, but the deliveries except 
to the Lakes were not as large as 
they might be. 

Car reports at Cincinnati show that 
1,682 less cars than the week previous 
had been sent back to the mines. Motive 
power on the C. & O. as well as on the 
L. & N. is in ticklish shape and the 
first flurry of winter is liable to spell 
an upturn to the prices. Southeastern 
Kentucky shows a slight increase in 
production with some mines working 
full two days a week. Logan County 
is offering more coal here than for some 
time past. This increase with other 
conditions has softened the market 25c. 
a ton in the past week. 

Retailers found their prices cut 50c. 
this week by one independent company. 
Some of the others are holding to the 
eld prices of the low level as follows: 
Smokeless lump, $10.50, run of mine, 
$8.75; splint lump, $10; slack, $7.50. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River producers are not making 
any progress in increasing their output 
owing to limited car supply, while 
better trarsportation conditions are 
still far from satisfactory. Inasmuch 
as the Western embargo was lifted 
about the first of the month, the region 
has a somewhat broader market. Mine 
run in the West has been bringing 
nearly as much as prepared grades in 
view of the price agreed upon for the 
latter. There is not a strong demand 
in the East. 7 

In the Gulf region there has been a 


slight increase in production, which is _ 


now averaging a little over 100,000 
tons a week, owing to improvement in 
transportation facilities. Virtually 
none of the coal is finding its way to 
Western markets. Although Tidewater 
demand is not active, nevertheless pro- 
ducers are finding a ready market for 
all the coal it is possible to produce. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production is on a some- 
what lower level, a total of 231,000 
tons only being the average within the 
last week or two. As only certain 
classes of equipment can be moved to 
Western markets, that is preventing 
mines from securing all the empties 
needed. The flow to Eastern markets 
is much larger than to points west of 
the Ohio River, notwithstanding the 
fact that there is a great disparity in 
the prices prevailing in the East and 
in the West. 

Few Tug River mines are working 
more than two days during a week. 
Virtually all the product of this region, 
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such as it is, is being marketed in 
Western points, with a fairly large 
volume moving to the Lakes. 








Coke 





UNIONTOWN 


After having been in force for one 
day, an I. C. C. order directing 50 per 
cent of mine rating be shipped to the 
Great Lakes, the order was canceled as 
suddenly as it was issued. The ruling 
was made on Nov. 6 but did not get to 
railroads operating in the Connellsville 
region until Nov. 9. 

The order was designed to get as. 
much coal to the Northwest as possible’ 
before the Lakes closed, but operators 
here did not see the necessity of a 
mandatory order. They had found the 
Lakes trade a profitable market at a 
time when coal is not easy to sell and 
did not need a compulsory order. 

Fairly large orders for railroad coal 
were placed this week but they in no 
way strengthened the market, which 
continues quotable at $3 for steam coal 
and $3.50 for byproduct. The car sup- 
ply showed some improvement, 

The coke situation is drawing most 
attention today because of the nearness 
of the furnace contracting period. The 
increased production is absorbed by the 
trade, but prices have not yet been 
stabilized. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


The coke market has experienced a 
sudden drop, practically overnight, 
about 50c. in furnace coke and $2 in 
foundry coke, the decline in foundry 
being chiefly by way of the unusually. 
large spread over furnace coke being 
diminished. 

At the same time that furnace coke 
prices declined a new alignment de- 
veloped. Previously, the cheapest coke 
was spot coke, this being coke loaded 
and on railroad company track. It 
could be had at $7.50, while coke for 
regular shipment over a week or two 
commanded fully $8. There does not 
seem to be any distress coke now, yet 
ecke for spot shipment is held at $7.25 
@$7.50, while coke for shipment in a 
few days can be had at $7@$7.25. 
Foundry coke is now $8@$9, depending 
on brand. 

Demand is rather light. Nearly all 
the furnaces now in blast that are de- 
pendent on purchased coke seem to be 
covered fairly well to the end of the 
year. Some Eastern blast furnaces, 
now idle, are understood 1o have inti- 
mated that $6 would interest them, on 
the basis that they need to make pig 
iron at lower cost in order to make it 
salable. Operators, however, talk of 
weather troubles next month being 
likely to advance the market. 

_ The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 4 at 105,350 
tons by the furnace ovens and 58,970 
tons by the merchant ovens, a total of 
164,320 tons, an increase of 4,540 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Attention is turned mostly to the 
domestic supply. Prices have dropped 
steadily of late, being $8.50@$9 for 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $7.50@ 
$8 for 48-hr. furnace and $6.50@$7 
for off-grades, adding $3.28 for freight. 
Some of the local byproduct ovens are 
selling sizes for domestic use at $12. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 

















ALABAMA 


Cc. S. Ramsay, superintendent of the Dora 
division of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 
comprising the Nos. 10 and 12 openings 
and the Clipper Mine, has resigned and will 
move to Sanford, N. C., 'where he has ac- 
cepted a position as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Erskine Ramsay Coal 
Co. John Terry, mine foreman at No. 10 
mine has‘also resigned and it is understood 
will be superintendent of the new operations 
of the Ramsay company. John B. Davidson 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. ‘Ramsey. 

One of the biggest coal mines in Alabama 
has been opened in Bibb County by the 
Moffatt Coal Ce. of St. Louis. t is the 
Dixie mine, which is producing between 200 
and 300 tons a A and probably will reach 
800 tons when it is fully developed. It is 
a slope mine with three passageways on 
the main slope at an angle of 45 degrees. 
One way is for men, one for air and the 
third for haulage. This is the first venture 
of the Moffatt Coal Co. into the South. 





‘ CONNECTICUT 


The Kimberly Coal Co., Inc., of New 
Haven, has been incorporated under the 
laws of Connecticut, to carry on a general 
coal business in that city. The firm will 
have a capital stock of $50,000. The incor- 
porators are: Michael and Benjamin Krall, 
and Abraham Shalit, all of New Haven. 


ILLINOIS 


The Harrisburg Consolidated Coal Co. 
Chicago, has been incorporated to mine and 
deal in coal by Thomas H. Cochran, Wil- 
liam J. Brennan and C. W. Paltzer. 


The Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co. announces the reopening of its 
Mine B, located near Herrin. The mine has 
been idle since Oct. 8, 1921. 


Plans to make the Big Muddy River 
navigable to the Mississippi, making pos- 
sible the loading of Franklin County coal 
on barges to be towed to thie Mississippi, 
are being considered. Such a move 
would do much to relieve the car short- 
age and would permit delivering of coal 
in Chicago and other points at $1 a ton 
cheaper than at present, it is believed. 
William Sackett, state superintendent of 
waterways, Says such a survey has been 
completed and that a report will be 
submitted to the next legislature with the 
recommendations for undertaking the work. 
This is reported to be one of the reasons 
why the Central Illinois Power Co. decided 
to locate its station at Grand Tower on 
the Mississippi, where large and small coat 
barges can be handled. 


Candidates for offices in the Illinois 
U. M. W., who will be voted on in a state- 
wide election Dec. 12, have been named on 
completion by tellers of the recent nomina- 
tion returns. A report of the findings has 
been mailed to each of the 350 local unions. 
The voting will be under the Australian 
ballot. Ninety-five thousand miners are 
expected to participate. Interest in the 
election centers around the race for presi- 
dent. Frank Farrington, the present in- 
cumbent, received a total of 131 nomina- 
tions against a total of 151 for John Hind- 
marsh of Riverton, and a hot battle is pre- 
dicted. Supporters of both Farrington and 
Hindmarsh are claiming victory. 

Rapid progress is being made at the 
works of the new Rex Mining Co., located 
four miles northeast of Orion. A _ large 
cement block engine house is already com- 
pleted. The location has been thoroughly 
tested by numerous drillings and while 
good coal was found at a lesser depth the 
roofing rock was missing, and the company 
will go to a depth of 176 ft. where a seven- 
foot vein with good rock roofing is to be 
found. 

Incorporation papers have been filed at 
Belleville for the Red Ring Coal & Mining 
Co. with main offices at East St. Louis, Ill. 
The capital stock of the company is given 
as $150,000 and the incorporators are Elmer 
H. Wright, A. W. Seiglaff, Michael T. 
Wright and J. A. Knebel of St. Louis and 
East St. Louis. 


W. L. Walton of Chicago was in Wil- 
liamson County mining fields recently visit- 
ing various mines near Marion. He is 
connected with the Lake & Export Coal 
Sales Corporation and on his return trip, 
visited the St. Louis offices of the company. 


INDIANA 


The Conveyors Corporation of America, 
Chicago, has appointed the Geo. W. Fife 
Engineering Co., Indianapolis, its repre- 
sentative for the sale of American trolley 
carrier in the state. 

Mayor John M. Grayson, of Vincennes, 
has announced he will open a municipal 
coal yard. Indiana mine run will be de- 
livered in the basements of the domestic 
consumers at $5 a ton. Coal is to be pro- 
cured from one of the largest mines in Knox 
County. Coal will not be sold in less than 
ton lots and must be paid for on delivery. 
Mine run is retailing there at $6 a ton. 
Members of the Vincennes Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association have protested against 
the opening of the yard. 


The Peerless Coal Co., an Illinois corpora- 
tion, has qualified to do business in In- 
diana. E. J. Suffel, of Indianapolis, has 
been named state agent. 


Resolutions directed toward the elimina- 
tion of profiteering in coal through regula- 
tion of the assigning and distributing of 
cars at the mines, were passed at a recent 
meeting of the directors of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. The need for the 
regulation of car distribution by federal 
and state boards was brought to the at- 
tention of the organization by its presi- 
dent. Copies of the resolution have been 
sent to the committee recently named by 
President Harding for investigation of the 
coal industry, as well as to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana and all members 
and member bodies of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, representing more 
a 20,000 firms and individuals in the 
state. 


The Jasonville Fourth Vein Coal Co., of 
Jasonville, and the Busram Creek Coal Co., 
of Terre Haute, have filed final certificates 
of dissolution, while the Bicknell Coal Sales 
Co., Indianapolis, has filed a preliminary 
eg of dissolution with the secretary 
of state. 





MARYLAND 


Cumberland capitalists have organized 
the Helen Coal Mining Co., the offices of 
which will be at Cumberland. This com- 
pany has an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000. Chiefly interested in the new en- 
terprise are: Robert Grant, Sr., John F. 
Somerville, M. H. Grant, H. M. O’Brien and 
W. R. Nethken, all of Cumberland. 


MICHIGAN 


And now Michigan enters the Ohio Fuel 
controversy. The Michigan fuel administra- 
tor has written to the Washington fuel 
authorities protesting against any federal 
order which will hold Ohio coal within that 
state, thereby preventing its normal flow 
into Michigan. The Ohio official’s plan 
proposed a preferential treatment in the 
distribution of coal within Ohio zones to 
those nearest the Ohio mine operators with 
priority on cars for such shipments of coal 
and a bar against reconsignment of cars 
given such priority. 

As a means of providing anthracite for 
some of the smaller communities of the 
state which have been unable to obtain 
shipments, the Michigan fuel administra- 
tor is recommending to the state adminis- 
trative board that purchase of a supply be 
made by the state, under authority con- 
ferred by the fuel control law, payment to 
be made from the $500,000 revolving fund 
created by the act for fuel purposes. The 
anthracite after being delivered in the state 
would be reconsigned by the fuel adminis- 
trator to dealers in towns that have been 
unable to get anthracite. 


In checking over the applications re- 
ceived for licenses under the state’s new 
fuel control act, Charles F. Dunn, fuel 
administrator for Wayne County, is making 
careful investigation of several applicants, 
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who reported they had been in business 
about three weeks. His purpose is to guard 
against “snowbird’” dealers taking advan- 
tage of the law. 


NEW YORK 


The newly organized Morrow Callahan 
Coal Co., of Pittsburg, has opened an office 
at 1 Broadway, New York City, which will 
be headquarters for its pulp and paper mill 
department. J. Floyd Massey is manager 
of the department and others interested are 
KEK. C. Woodruff and Wm. A. White. 

Victor T. Goggin and James H. Ripley, 
formerly contracting engineers of Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co., Inc., have formed under 
the name of Goggin and Ripley, Inc., with 
headquarters ‘at 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, a personal service corporation to 
assist business executives, bankers and 
engineers in conceiving, financing and de- 
veloping construction projects. 

The Simplex Wire & Cable Co., of Boston. 
has established a branch office in New York 
at 120 West 32nd St., with Joseph G. Bro- 
beck as manager. 

Before owners of buildings in New York 
City are permitted to substitute fuel oil 
burning equipment for coal burners they 
must conform to the stringent rules of the 
Fire Department and the Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals. So far fifty buildings 
have conformed to the rules and have been 
granted permits to substitute oil for coal. 
As many more applications are now in the 
hands of the authorities for action and some 
of the buildings are already equipped with 
the necessary apparatus awaiting action on 
the permits. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
The Merchants’ Association of New York, 
will be held in Madison Square Garden on 
the evening of Friday, Nov. 17. 

The sixth annual industrial conference 
of the State of New York will be held in 
Buffalo, Nov. 21, 22 and 23, at the Lafayette 
Hotel. The central theme for the confer- 
ence is to be elimination of waste in indus- 
try. 


OHIO 


Administrator Neal has secured the re- 
moval of priorities on West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania lump destined for 
Lake shipment. It was believed that the 
priorities would serve to further curtail the 
supply of coal cars in Ohio and would 
serve no beneficial purpose. 

The Columbus municipal coal yard an- 
nounces that no deliveries of coal will be 
made before Nov. 20, as all teams and 
apparatus are necessary for the _ street 
cleaning work previous to that date. 
Practically no coal is on hand at this time. 


The Pfau Coal Co., Bolivar, has been 
chartered with a capital of $20,000 to mine 
and sell coal by C. J. Pfau, Hermine E. 
Pfau, William Daley, J. O. Peoples and 
H. L. Pfau. 

The Speaks-Drais Coal Co., Columbus, 
chartered several weeks ago with a capital 
of $10,000, has taken over the retail coal 
business formerly operated under the name 
of the S. S. Speaks Coal Co. S. S. Speaks 
is president and Charles W. Drais, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Ohio Administrator Neal is having an 
extensive study of retail costs in some of 
the larger cities in the state with a view 
of revising the list of retail margins al- 
lowed. Protests were made by retailers in 
Toledo, Cleveland, Columbus, Youngstown 
and Dayton. Expert accountants have been 
put on the books of certain retailers in the 
cities named and a new list will be an- 
nounced as soon as the work is completed. 


The complaint brought by the Ohio Min- 
ing Co., and twenty-two other operators 
in the Hocking Valley field against the 
Hocking Power Co., the Athens Electric Co. 
and the Southern Ohio Power Co., protest- 
ing rates charged for electrical power at 
their mines which has been pending in the 
Ohio Utilities Commission is still undecided 
but the commission has ruled that the last 
named concern was not a public utility and 
thus could not be brought within the juris- 
diction of the commission. On this question 
the operators interested carried the case to 
the Ohio Supreme Court for a decision on 
that question. The Ohio Utilities Commis 
sion is still investigating the reasonableness 
of the rate and to that end has ordered an 
inventory of the assets of the two electri- 
cal companies. 

The Lake Superior Coal Co., Cleveland, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to mine and sell coal in Pittsburgh 
No. 8 field. Incorporators are W. F. Mau- 
rer, T. B. Bolton, Norton McGriffin, John F., 
Wilson and E. R. Donlin. 
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The Salisbury Coal & Clay Co., Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $400,000 to mine and sell coal as well 
as operate clay mines. The_incorporators 
are: Joseph F. Rumsey, B. O. Young, 
Thomas H. Moore, Bess Allen and P. A. 
Berry. 

Members of the Middletown city com- 
mission have decided not to establish a 
municipal coal yard owing to the uncer- 
tainties of the coal business and the 
expense necessary for. such a venture, 
City Manager Kenyon Riddle had proposed 
the establishment of such a yard. 

The stripping operation of the Piney 
Ferk Coal Co., at Piney Fork, Jefferson 
County, is now going full blast. The Pan- 
handle Collieries Co., another one of the 
Hisylvania Coal Co., interests is also being 
operated and a good output is reported. 
The latter operation is comparatively new. 

W. D. McKinney, secretary of the South- 
ern Ohio Coal Exchange, is out with a 
statement to the effect tlhjat transporta- 
tion difficulties are the handicap which is 
keeping the production of coal in all Ohio 
fields to a low point. He claims that this 
is partly due at least to the use of coal 
carrying equipment for other purposes 
other than the transportation of coal and 
asks everyone to keep an eye on the illegal 
use of coal cars. 

The Caledonian Coal Co., has been char- 
tered with an authorized capital of $50,000 
to take over the Caledonian mine near New 
Lexington which has been operated as a 
partnership. The incorporators are James 
Williamson, George Williamson, E. M. 
Blower, Charles Wallace and John William- 
son. Headquarters are in Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA 


D. K. Hutchcraft, formerly vice-president 
of the Indiana Air Pump Co. has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co.’s branch office recently 
established at Tulsa. 


R. J. Danford, president of the Walker 
Coal Co., is still occupied with the instal- 
lation of electrical equipment in that com- 
pany’s two shaft mines near Vinito. These 
operations are at the extreme southwest 
corner of the big coal field. There is much 
development at that end of the field and 
the new coal mining town Banzet is doing 
a thriving business. 


The Warden-Pullen Coal Co. is making 
its first shipment of coal from its new 
No. 2 mine, opened earlier in the year. Its 
No. 1 mine continues to put out its capacity, 

- and it is reported that the mines in the 
Henryetta district, about 54 in all, are 
working full force. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Four men lost their lives and four others 
were injured, one perhaps fatally, when a 
charge of dynamite, fired in some unknown 
manner hurled tons of rock upon them, in 
the Birdseye slope of the Olyphant mine 
of 'the Hudson Coal Co. on the mountain- 
side beyond Throop last week. 


The Pennsylvania State Employment Bu- 
reau estimates that at the beginning of 
November there was a common labor short- 
age of 25,000 to 35,000. The most serious 
shortage is in the Pittsburgh district. The 
bureau gives as the number of unemployed 
at the present time 37,880, while the num- 
ber of persons out of employment because 
of strikes is 92,278. The coal strike im 
the Pittsburgh district, the einployment bu- 
reau States, is responsible for 80,000 per- 
sons being out of work. 


The Pennsylvania State Forestry Com- 
mission is distributing 4,000,000 trees for 
re-forestration purposes and the coal com- 
panies and 'water companies of the state 
lead in the number of trees allotted. The 
coal companies are planting additional land 
for the purpose of growing mine props and 
the water companies are planting trees for 
protection of their water sheds. 

The Pine Hill Collieries Co. has notified 
the State Department at Harrisburg of an 
increase in -capital stock from $5,600 to 
$3,000,000. Edwin S. Dixon, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, is president of the company. 


Fifteen hundred miners employed at the 
No. 14 colliery, Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
near Pittston, went on strike last week 
when forty-seven carpenters employed al 
the colliery refused to join the union or 
pay their “two days’ pay assessment,” 
which was ordered during the five months’ 
suspension. Company officials contend that 
the carpenters are members of the car- 
penters’ union and do not_come under the 
jurisdiction of the U. M. W. The leaders 
of the miners express a different view, how- 
ever, and say that all men working in or 
around the collieries are qualified and 
should belong to the union. 
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Investigators of coal deposits in Lan- 
caster County are being made by mining 
experts for the purpose of determining the 
possible commercial value of the product. 
A survey of the hills in which small de- 
posits have been found at various times 
was made recently by representatives of 
the federal and state mine departments. 


The Bertha Coal Co. recently acquired 
one hundred new seventy-ton steel hopper 
cars from the Ralston Steel Car Co., which 
have been placed in service betwéen its 
Bertha Mine, Dinsmore, and the various 
plants of the General Motors Corporation 
in and around Detroit, Motors Corporation 
having arranged for a long-term fuel con- 
tract with the Bertha company. 


Coal mining companies in Cambria 
County have filed appeals with the county 
commissioners from the tri-ennial assess- 
ment on the grounds that the real estate 
was not assessed at the actual value there- 
of, being assessed without due regard to 
the valuation and assessment made of other 
similar properties in the country, but was 
assessed in excess of the value and assess- 
ment of such other properties. The follow- 
ing companies filed appeals: Holding of 
the Wilmore Coal Co., Richland and Adams 
townships and Scalp Level borough and 
Conemaugh, Croyle and Stonycreek town- 
ships; Berwind-White Coal Co., Richland 
and Adams townships and Scalp Level bor- 
ough; Maryland Coal Co., Richland, Croyle 
and Adams townships. 


The general offices of the Mon-Scott Fuel 
Co. will hereafter be located in Pittsburgh. 
Offices have been established in the First 
National Bank Bldg. The Pittsburgh of- 
fice will be in charge of W. H. Davis. The 
company will keep its offices in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., for use as a branch and sell- 
ing agency. Through the Pittsburgh office 
the products of the Hess Coal & Coke Co., 
Shamrock Fuel Co., Bear Mountain Gas 
Coal Co. and the Winstead Coal Co. will 
be handled. General offices of the company 
have been located at Morgantown since the 
company was formed about three years ago. 


Citizens of the Borough of Taylor have 
requested Attorney General George E. 
Alter to suspend the provisions of the Koh- 
ler mine cave law so as to insure full time 
coal mining operations by mines at that 
town, The Glen Alden mines are the prin- 
cipal source of employment for the com- 
munity. The company was ordered to sus- 
pend operation a year ago when its opera- 
tions threatened a portion of Scranton and 
the Taylor citizens say the company will 
not begin at Taylor unti! assured of the 
suspension of the mine cave law. The At- 
torney General has no power to suspend 
laws. 

Raymond K. Bowden, of Niles, Ohio, has 
been appointed instructor in metallurgy, 
for 1922-23, at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. The Department ot 
Metallurgy at Carnegie Tech was recently 
selected by the United States Naval 
Academy as its graduate school of metal- 
lurgy. Beginning this year, two officers 
from the Naval Academy have been as- 
signed to take up advanced work in metal- 
lurgical subjects at the Pittsburgh insti- 
tution. 

A decision of importance to the shovel 
trade was recently rendered by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit in 
the case of John S, Surbaugh and Pitts- 
burgh Shovel Co. vs. Hubbard & Co., No. 
2838, March term, 1922. The opinion found 
the Surbaugh patent in suit No. 1,212,582 to 
be valid and infringed as to all claims in 
suit. The litigation is conclusive as to the 
validity of the patent. Under the decision 
the manufacture and sale of these two and 
three prong shovels is controlled by The 
Pittsburgh Shovel Co. 


VIRGINIA 


The Willard Sutherland Corporation, 
after announcing the closing of its Norfolk 
office Nov. 1, has reconsidered and decided 
to continue its business here under the 
management of Chester B. Koontz. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


There were 116 applicants for certificates 
as mine foremen and fire bosses when the 
annual examination was held recently at 
Logan, under the direction of R. M. 
Lambie, Chief of the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Mines, assisted by Inspector J. F. 
White and four other disirict mine in- 
spectors. The examination covered a wide 
range of subjects and was said in every 
way to have been a practical one. Examina- 
tions have also been held in other sections 
of the state from time to time during the 
summer. 

Ushered into existence a few weeks ago, 
the Beahler Coal Co. has secured 225 acres 
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of coal land adjacent to Indian Creek in 
the Monongalia County field and is plan- 
ning to develop the tract so acquired at 
the earliest time practicable. 


It is reported in coal circles in the Poca- 
hontas region that Henry Ford has pur- 
chased the Twin Branch property of the 
Dex-Car Pocahontas Coal Co. and has al- 
ready taken over the control of the property 
so purchased. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Ford recently abandoned the operation of 
mines at Nuttallburg because he found they 
could not be successfully operated in com- 
petition with other mines in the same sec- 
tion. It has been understood for several 
weeks that Mr. Ford has been negotiating 
for the purchase of one of the largest un- 
developed tracts in the Pocahontas area. 
This tract is in Tazewell County, Va. 


The Midland Smokeless Coal Co. is the 
name of a new concern launched with a 
view to operating in the Greenbrier smoke- 
less field, this company being capitalized at 
$50,000. Headquarters are to be at Ronce- 
verte. Leading figures in the new company 
are: L. E. McClung, B. M. Higginbotham, 
of Rupert; Guy B. Montgomery and C. H. 
Thompson of Ronceverte; Ernest Echols of 
Glasbow, Va. 

Organization of the Clay County Coal Co. 
with a capital stock of $100,000 presages 
the development of coal land in Clay County 
on a fairly large scale. Huntington people, 
for the most part, are interested in this 
company, but its general office will be at 
Clay. Interested in this concern are: 
A. D. Callihan, J. Frank Grimet, Morris 
Hansford, of Huntington; B. L. Noe and 
C. A. Parcell, of Clay. 

Charleston capitalists have organized the 
Alpine Coal Co., with a view to operating 
on a fairly large scale in southern West 
Virginia high-volatile’ territory. Head- 
quarters are to be at Charleston. Actively 
identified with the new company are: W. E. 
Wright, E. L. Michie, S. G. Smith, Duke W. 
Hill and Arthur B. Hodges, all of Charles- 
ton. 

Further development of coal property in 
the Williamson field is presaged by the 
organization of the Waugh-Longley Coal 
Co., headquarters of which will be at Wil- 
liamson. This company has a capital stock 
of $10,000 and interested in it are: Ss. 
Waugh, M. E. Waugh, R. O. Halsey, Jr., 
all of Williamson; F. L. Longley and Iris 
Longley, of Bluefield. 

The Talisman Coal Co. is the latest to 
enter the Monongalia field, this company 
just having been organized with a capital 
stock of $10,000. Offices are to be at Mor- 
gantown. Identified with the new enter- 
prise are: Robert L. Brock, John A. Wade, 
John H. Gross, Charles G. Baker and S. S. 
Wade, all of Morgantown. 

The Brown Coal Co. of Uniontown has 
purchased from Cole Brothers, of Morgan- 
town, 104 acres of Pittsburgh coal in the 


“Bar Mountain section of Barbour County, 


the purchase price of $100,000 being paid 
in cash, it is said. The Bear Mountain 
section has only been in the course of de- 
velopment during the last year or two and 
is still to a great extent a virgin field. The 
purchasers are making preparations to 
drive an opening immediately and to erect 
a modern plant on the property. Cole 
Brothers were the contractors who built a 
line of railroad, about seven miles, from 
the Bear Mountain field to the Astor branch 
of the B. & O., which serves the Simpson 
Creek field. 

Having sold bonds to the amount of 
350,000 to the Union Trust Co., of Cleve- 
land, the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co. 
will not only extend its business but will 
enlarge the Chesapeake plant at Barrack- 
ville, recently purchased from the Chesa- 
peake Coal Co. by the Fairmont-Chicago 
Coal Co. The Parker Run mine has a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 tons a day. It is hoped to 
increase the capacity of the Chesapeake 
mine to 2,000 tons a day. 


CANADA 


The Scotia coal production in October is 
considered fair despite the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, that the Jubille and No. 7 
were idle a few days. At present about 
16,000 tons remains in the heap at Princess 
and the railway department expect to dis- 
pose of this amount during the present 
month. 

What promises to be a'‘coal mine of some 
importance is one being developed by 
Joseph Walters, a few miles distant from 
the town of Merritt, B. C. Contemplated 
developments include a slope ‘to be driven 
on the full pitch of the seam to the dip, 
when this slope has been developed, a haul- 
age tunnel will be driven in at a lower 
level, where the coal can be easily handled 
to the Kettle Valley Ry. which passes a 
short distance from the property. The new 
mine is known as the Normandale Mine. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The future extensive development of a 
substantial coal-mining indusiry in the 
public land areas of certain Western states 
is forecast in statistics compiled by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines which show that up 
to Oct. 1, the Bureau had issued 263 per- 
mits for prospecting for coal on govern- 
ment lands, 42 leases for commercial coal 
operations on these lands, and 5 licenses 
for production of coal limited to personal 
use. The total minimum annual production 
of coal required in the issuance of these 
various authorizations is 1,586,550 tons. 
‘The total investment to be expended on 
leases amounts to $2,453,550. <A total ‘of 
228,224 acres of the public domain is 
covered by permits for coal prospecting is- 
sued by the Bureau; for coal leases, 26,910 
acres are covered, and for coal licenses, 
220 acres. 


One hundred per cent of the byproduct 
eoke production of the country is covered 
in the reports being furnished the U. S. 
Geological Survey. All producing com- 
panies are making monthly returns. The 
Survey’s record of the monthly output of 
byproduct coke is complete for 1917 and 
1918 and for 1921 and 1922, but the figures 
were not compiled during 1919 and 1920. 
In order to fill that gap in the statistical 
record of the industry, schedules have been 
sent by the 'Geological Survey to the pro- 
ducing companies, on which they are asked 
to submit the production figures for thosc 
years. 

Sales 


of explosives during September 
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totaled 814,675 kegs of black blasting pow- 
der, 4,900,697 pounds of permissibles, and 
17,728,989 pounds of other high explosives, 
according to manufacturers’ reports to the 
Bureau of Mines. As compared with the 
preceding month, sales of black powder in- 
creased 35 per cent, permissibles increased 
49 per cent, and other high explosives de- 
creased 2 per cent. The increased sales of 
black powder and permissibles were due to 
greater activity in coal mining; in fact, the 
coal mining industry not only used more 
powder and permissibles but also more 
dynamite and other high explosives in Sep- 
tember than in August. 

A little booklet entitled “War Surplus,” 
has been issued by the sales promotion 
section of the office of the director of sales, 
of the War Department. This booklet 
describes in a general way the methods 
of sale resorted to by the War Department 
in the disposal of its vast stocks of sur- 
plus property, and tells what these stocks 
contain. A loose leaf insert lists the more 
important sales scheduled for the near 
future, with information as to where the 
sale is to be held. 

Fact-finding with regard to wages and 
earnings of mine workers will be done by 
Prof. Joseph 8S. Willitts, of the University 
of Pennsylvania for the President’s coal 
commission. Prof. Willitts is an economist 
of established reputation, who has done suc- 
cessful work in connection with wage 
scales. Since the Commission has com- 
mitted itself to await suggestions from the 
various branches of the coal business before 
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formulating its own plan of action, no great 
amount of progress has been made during 
the past week in the formulation of its 


plans. The week has been spent, however 
in informal conferences and consideration 
of the data which its staff already is laying 
before it. A plan is being worked out 
whereby all material submitted by outside 
sources will be carefully checked so that 
the commission will be in a position to un- 
derwrite any of the facts and figures which 
it may care to use. 


Tests conducted at the experimental mine 
of the Bureau of Mines at Bruceton, Pa, 
hold out the hope that wireless waves may 
be used in the future as a means of effec- 
tive communication between rescuers on the 
surface and miners entombed in mines fol- 
lowing fires and explosions. These pre- 
liminary experiments of the bureau, made 
in co-operation with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., while failing to 
develop any practical method of using wire- 
less waves for underground communication, 
nevertheless indicate clearly that electro- 
magnetic waves may be made to travel 
through solid strata. In the Bruceton ex- 
periments, signals were heard distinctly 
through 50 ft. of coal strata, although the 
audibility fell off rapidly as this distance 
was increased. The absorption or loss of 
intensity with distance is very great for the 
short wave lengths used in these tests. De- 
tails of these experiments are given in 
Serial 2407, “Experiments in underground 
signalling with radio sets,” copies of which 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington. 











Federal Fuel Control Notes 





The fifteen naval officers, designated to 
-act as field representatives of the Federal 
Fuel Distributor in as many districts into 
which the territory east of the Mississippi 
River has been divided for administrative 
purposes in connection with the present coal 
emergency, have resumed their duties at 
their respective posts, following a confer- 
ence with ‘Federal Fuel Distributor Spens 
in Washington, Nov. 4. The car supply 
situation remains a _ troublous problem, 
various Southern railroads complaining 
particularly regarding the failure of con- 
necting lines to return coal-carrying equip- 
ment. This particular situation, however, 
seemed to be improving. Use of some open- 
top equipment for the transportation of 
stone, sand and other building material 
Was reported, and it was stated that this 
diversion of coal cars was being investi- 
gated by the Federal Fuel Distributor. In- 
dividual priorities for the movement of coal 
have been almost entirely eliminated. The 
co-operation of coal operators: with the 
administration’s field representatives -was 
being obtained quite generally in the vari- 
ous fields, it was said. Conferences on the 
matter of prices will probably be held by 
the Federal Fuel Distributor in Washing- 
ton within the next few days with repre- 
sentatives of the operators from the Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and western Kentucky 
fields and the Kanawha and Logan fields 
of West Virginia. 

Operators from the Kanawha field dis- 
cussed the price situation with theFederal 
Fuel Distributor on Nov. 13. The operators 
expressed a unanimous desire to reduce 
prices, but declared it would be impossible 
while their costs are being increased by a 
car supply which makes possible only one 
day’s operation per week. 








Publications Received 





Analyses of Mine ard Car Samples of 
Coal Collected in the Fiscal Years 1916 
to 1919, by A. C. Fieldner, W. A. Selvig 
and J. W. Paul, Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bulletin 193. Pp. 391; 6 
x 9 in.; tables 

Corrosion Under Oil Films, With Special 
Reference to the Cause and Prevention of 
the After-Corrosion of Firearms, by Wilbert 
J. Huff, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C. Technical Paper 188. Pp. 25, 6 x 9 
in., illustrated. 

Information regarding conditions, _ re- 
movals and changes in the permissible list 
of explosives from March 15, to Sept. 30, 
1922, is given in Serial 2402, by S. P. 
Howell, explosives engineer, just issued by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. The 


list supplements the complete list of per- 
missible explosives tested to March 15, 1922, 
which was published 


in Technical Paper 





307.\ A permissible explosive is an ex- 
plosive which is similar in all respects to 
the sample which has passed certain tests 
prescribed by the Bureau of Mines to de- 
termine its safety for use in gaseous dusty 
coal mines, and when used in accordance 
with the conditions prescribed by the bu- 
reau. While permissible explosives are de- 
signed especially for use in gaseous and 
dusty coal mines, they are suitable for use 
in other coal mines and for many other 
blasting operations. Serial 2402 may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington. 

The issuance of Bulletin 167, Coal-dust 
explosion tests in the experimental mine 
1913 to 1918, by George S. Rice, L. M. 
Jones, W. L. Egy and H. P. Greenwald, is 
announced by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. This bulletin describes the sec- 
ond series of coal-dust explosion tests con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines in its ex- 
perimental mine. It covers a period of more 
or less consecutive testing, during which 
many important conclusions were drawn re- 
garding the way a coal-dust explosion may 
originate, the mechanism of an explosion, 
and the methods of preventing explosions 
and of limiting incipient explosions. 

Owing to the expense involved in pub- 
lication, the entire distribution has been en- 
trusted to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., who sells the 
report at a price of $1. . 











Traffic News 


Not only is the sale of the Morgantown 
& Wheeling, a short coal-carrying road in 
Monongalia County opposed, but a special 
judge in the county court has entered an 
order calling upon Samuel Pursglove, well- 
known coal man and receiver of the road, 
to secure the stock certificates of the Monon- 
sahela & Ohio, which are said to be in the 
possession of the People’s Natural Gas Co. 
These stock certificates are said to be the 
property of the Morgantown & Wheeling 
stockholders. It is contended that the stock 
certificates were never issued by the gas 
company, although voted by that company 
in electing directors and in voting a mort- 
gage of $119,000. Counsel for the M. & W. 
claim that this was unlawful and illegal. 
Sale of the road is 5 = ee on the ground 
that when the road became insolvent and 
was taken over by a receiver, its valuation 
was not in excess of $400,000, but that 
owing to the development of the Scott’s Run 
field the road now has a value of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 

The I. C. C. refused to authorize the 
West Virginia Northern Ry. Co., owned by 
J. H. Weaver, to take over two small 
branch lines, one owned by Weaver and 
the other by the Carleton Mining & Power 
Co., on the ground that the West Virginia 
Northern’s operation up to this time had not 
justified its existence as a railroad and be- 
cause no public interest demanded the ac- 
quisition of two pieces of track, less than 
two miles long, one at a cost of $91,000 
and 'the other at a cost of $32,000. 





A party of Virginian Railway officials and 
members of the board of directors visited 
the Winding Gulf Field of West Virginia 
about the middle of November and held 
an extended conference with President E. 
E. White of the Winding Gulf Operators’ 
Association. The potentialities of the Vir- 
ginian territory were fully gone into and 
it was clearly shown in the conference that 
the coal tonnage in the section traversed 
by this railroad had been barely scratched. 
There is a feeling among operators that in 
the near future further appropriations cov- 
ering the purchase of additional equipment 
for the needs of the Virginian will be forth- 
coming. 








Association Activities 





Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association 


Representatives of the association held 
a conference with transportation officials of 
the Baltimore & Ohio late in October with 
a view to securing some relief from the 
situation, under which coal originating in 
northern West Virginia fields is debarreu 
from Western shipments owing to em- 
bargoes. Operators called attention of the 
B. & O. officials to the fact that coal origi- 
nating in Ohio was being permitted to go 
forward to the Lakes at a time when West 
Virginia coal was being debarred and it 
was inferred that the embargoes under 
such conditions were to be regarded only 
as discrimination. The railroad is_ said 
to have taken the position that more busi- 
ness can be handled from the Ohio mines 
than from West Virginia mines in a given 
length of time and therefore the shorter 
haul is to be preferred as a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, and officials of the railroad 
are said to have frankly stated that to rep: 
resentatives of the association. 








Coming Meetings 





The Illinois Mining Institute will hold its 
next meeting Dec. 1 and 2 at the [Illinois 
Union Bldg., cor. Wright and John _ St., 
Champaign, Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, 
Springfield, Ill. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute’s 
annual meeting will be held Dec. 5 and 6, 
at Huntington, W. Va. Secretary, R. E. 
Sherwood, Kanawha Bank Bldg., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 
of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, Dec. 
7-13. Manager, Charles F. Roth, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 

















